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REVIEWS 





fn Essay on the Welsh Saints, or the Primitive 
Christians usually considered to have been the 
Founders of Churches in Wales. By the Rev. 
Rice Rees, M.A. &c. Longman & Co. 


Tus subject which Mr. Rees has chosen, is in- 
teresting not merely to the antiquary, but to the 
Christian historian. Did an organized church, 
sregular hierarchy exist in this country before 
a escent of the Saxons? And if it did, how 
far did it differ from that which, towards the 
dose of the sixth century, Augustine the monk 
and his immediate successors established in the 
provinces subject to the conquerors? 

The first question must, we think, be an- 
swered in the affirmative. Not only were the 
mcient Britons reclaimed from Druidism long 
before the arrival of Hengist,—not only were the 
Dmids extirpated, and their very rites forgotten, 
—not only was Christianity—combined, it must 

confessed, with a considerable portion of Pela- 
isnism—the religion of the land, but there was 

gradation of ecclesiastical offices, from the 
Qstiarius, or porter, to the Bishop. That Britain 
Christian and hierarchical, is manifest, not 
from the presence of several native bishops 
councils as early as the third century, 
at from the express testimony of Fortunatus of 
Poitiers, Prosper of Aquitaine, Gildas, Bede, and 
he two saints, Germanus and Lupus, who were 
eat by the Pope for the express purpose of era- 
ticating the seeds of heresy from the minds of 
native Christians. In short, the abundance 

Welsh saints in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
mturies, sufficiently attests the general diffusion 

Christianity, with that of cathedral and district 
churches, and the existence of an hierarchy at a 
remote period. 

There are, however, writers who consider the 

cient British nation as, at best, three-fourths 
Pagan before the arrival of Augustine. It is 

difficult, indeed, to extract from Gildas, 
fom Nennius,—above all, from the triads and 
poems,—passages that apparently refer to the 
mperstitions of Druidism. In the first place, 
these compositions are so obscure, that the ablest 
Welsh scholars differ in the interpretation of at 
least half the passages; nor is it surprising that 

h passages are made to speak anything. But 
ranting, as we readily do, that there are very 
— allusions to the old faith, we do not 
¢¢ how this fact can invalidate the co-existence, 
t even the general diffusion, of Christianity. 
We all know how tenaciously some Pagan no- 
ion cling to the minds of the people long after 
tnational conversion. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, in countries peculiarly Christian, there is 
eidence of this fact; nor do we find it merely 
inthe great body of the people—in the vulgar 
and uninformed—but in eminent writers, in Eng- 
landtoo. If, so late as the sixteenth century, many 
mestic hearths were believed to have their 

tturnal visitants of another nature; if the 
iin tribe were thought to sport over the wild 
eath, or beneath the woodland shade ; if witches 

held to travel on broomsticks amidst the 
howling of the midnight storm; if these and 
her superstitions were rife in the more secluded 
8s of the kingdom so late as half a century ago, 
should it excite surprise that the Christianity 
the seventh century was in some degree 





affected by the still lingering spirit of Druidism? 
Men who would have despised, and even de- 
stroyed, any member of that priesthood, had he 
been so bold as to show himself,—who were 
struck with horror at the tradition of human 
sacrifices,—who heartily cursed the gods of the 
exploded faith, were yet not very sceptical in 
reference to the virtues of the misletoe, to Pagan 
charms, to the existence of beings not of this 
world, yet neither infernal nor divine—beings 
which had been created by heathen invention, 
and which, though driven from the light of the 
sun and the haunts of men, yet hovered over 
the foaming mountain torrent, or hid themselves 
in the solitary cavern; or giant-like, amused 
themselves by pretended war, throwing at each 
other, from their mountain seats, rocks of stu- 
pendous magnitude, or mingled their unearthly 
voices with the dashing of the cataract and 
the roar of the tempest, or whirled round the 
cloudy heights of Snowdon, like eagles scream- 
ing for their prey, while embattled hosts bled 
below. 


In one section of his book Mr. Rees enters 
into the much-disputed inquiry, as to the period 
when Christianity was introduced into England. 
He properly colin himself to Welsh authori- 
ties—leaving the testimonies of Greek and 
Latin writers to other pens. These authorities, 
whether written or traditional, are wholly silent 
as to the claims of the apostles, and their com- 

anions; we have no mention of St. Peter, St. 

aul, St. James, Simon Zelotes, or Joseph of 
Arimathea. Whether this negative evidence be 
entitled to respect, we leave to-the reader's judg- 
ment; for our own parts, we think that if any 
one of those personages had honoured the island 
with his presence, the fact would not have been 
unknown to tradition. By native records, the 
introduction of the pure faith is ascribed to Bran 
ap Llyr, father of Caradoc, the Caractacus of the 
Romans. He, with his family, is said to have 
been betrayed into Roman hands, to have re- 
mained in the Eternal City seven years as an 
hostage, and there to have become thoroughly 
imbued with Christianity. On his return, he 
brought with him three or four teachers, whose 
names are given, to assist him in the propaga- 
tion of the new faith; and by them it was con- 
siderably diffused. That there is some plausi- 
bility in the relation, may be inferred from the 
fact, that Stillingfleet, who was totally ignorant 
of the tradition, conjectured that such a circum- 
stance had probably taken place. Will it stand 
the test of criticism? Is it, indeed, probable 
that Britain was thus favoured so early as the 
year 58 of our era? There are some objections 
to the theory. The first is, that though Tacitus 
mentions Caractacus, the wife, daughter, and 
brothers of that chief, and describes their de- 
meanour before Claudius, he does not say one 
word of the father, Bran. Again, Dio Cassius 
assures us, that the father of Caractacus was not 
Bran, but Cunobelin, who died before the com- 
mencement of the war. Both objections are 
fatal, we think, to the tradition. Yet may not 
a brother of Caractacus be intended? If we 
find none of that name, let us remember that 
Bran was just as likely to be an epithet as a 
proper name. We will not decide. The tradition 
is entitled to respect from its antiquity. There 
is a Bran not only mentioned, but made the 


subject of a poem by Taliessin, ‘ After this,” 
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says Mr. Rees, “ there is no mention of his name 
in an authenticated composition until the twelfth 
century, when he is described by Cynddelw as a 
distinguished warrior.” Here our author re- 
quires some little correction. It may be per- 
fectly true that no authentic composition—viz. 
none which bears the author's name, during the 
intervening period, can be adduced for the ex- 
istence of Bran; but assuredly he is mentioned 
in writings much more ancient than those of 
Cynddelw ; he is to be found in the Triads and 
in the Mabinogion, portions of which are cer- 
tainly as old as the eighth—perhaps the seventh 
century. His being “a distinguished warrior” 
does not affect the question; he may have been 
so without any disparagement of his character 
as protector (he was not an ecclesiastic) of the 
new faith. Tradition does not say whether 
Caractacus himself embraced Christianity; but 
two of his children, Eigen and Cyllin, were 
called saints. We do not vouch for the story; 
on the contrary, though there is nothing very 
improbable in it, the weight of evidence is rather 
unfavourable to it. 

But whatever may become of the hypothesis 
that Christianity was known in this island in the 
latter half of the first century, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that it was here in the 
second. The remark of Tertullian, that if some 
— of Britain were beyond the influence of 

ome, they were not so to Christ,* though 
well known, has not perhaps obtained the atten- 
tion it deserves. Nor is it the only passage 
that certifies the existence of the faith in “this 
far west.” The authority of this father is too 
clear, and too decided, to be shaken. How far 
is he supported by the Triads? 

“ The first Saint of this period, mentioned in the 
Welsh accounts, is Lleurwg, or Lleufer Mawr, the 
grandson of Cyllin. One Triad states that he was 
the person ‘ who erected the first church at Landaff, 
which was the first in the Isle of Britain; and he 
bestowed the freedom of country and nation, with 
the privilege of judgment and surety upon those who 
might be of the faith in Christ.’ Another Triad, 
speaking of the three Archbishopricks of the Isle of 
the Britons, says, ‘the earliest was Llandaff, of the 
foundation of Lleurwg ab Coel ab Cyllin, who gave 
lands and civil privileges to such as first embraced 
the faith in Christ.’ And the Silurian catalogues of 
Saints further relate that he applied to Rome for 
spiritual instruction; upon which, four persons, 
named Dyfan, Ffagan, Medwy, and Elfan, were sent 
him by Eleutherius, Bishop of that See.” 

When we observe that this Lleurwg, the son 
of Coel, the son of Cyllin, the son of Caractacus, 
is no other than the celebrated Lucius, the de- 
light of the monkish chronicles, we have said 
enough to awaken curiosity respecting him. 
But, unfortunately, though his existence is 
better attested than that of Bran, his reputed 
grandfather, there are still so many fables in 
reference to him, as to provoke incredibility on 
less disputable points. According to the Triads, 
he was a chieftain of that part of Siluria “ after- 
wards known by the joint names of Gwent and 
Morganwg.” It is certain that the names of his 
companions were long held in local veneration. 
Four churches in the neighbourhood of Llandaff 
were called after them; but nowhere else in the 
principality do we find them commemorated,— 
a fact that appears confirmatory of the legend. 





* Britanporum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christe vera 
subdita, ; 
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If to the general reader the name should appear 
a stumbling block, we must observe, Lleurwg, 
or “ Lleufer Mawr,” signifies the great light; 
and that the corresponding Latin word, Lucius, 
from /ux, is explicable enough. He was doubt- 
less so called from his instrumentality in diffus- 
ing the light of the gospel through the dark 
regions of his native land. He must certainly 
have been an historic personage, or he would 
not so frequently be named in the Triads; nor 
should we find so frequent mention of him in 
Latin authors. About fifty of them have been 
enumerated by Usher. ‘To that truly erudite 
writer, we refer the more curious reader.t 

If Christianity was professed in the second 
century, there can be no doubt that it was still 
more general in the third. It could not, how- 
ever, be very widely diffused until the emperors 
made it the dominant faith. In 314, some Bri- 
tish bishops were present at the Council of Arles; 
in 325 at Nice; in 347 at Sardica; in 359 at 
Ariminum. Yet none whose names are sub- 
scribed to the Acts in the great collection of 
Labbé,} are in the Welsh Calendar. They were, 
consequently, of Roman, not of British extrac- 
tion. Even St. Alban, the proto-martyr, as he 
is erroneously called, of Britain, is not mentioned 
in the national catalogue. The reason is, that 
the commemoration was restricted to British 
saints only; none else were deemed worthy of 
it,—or, at least, none else were likely to be pecu- 
liarly venerated by the people. The fact, that 
British prelates were present at the councils we 
have enumerated, (and no doubt at others, of 
which the Acts have perished,) is instructive. 
It proves that they were free from the heresy 
which, a century later, was so prevalent in the 
island ; that, in short, they were considered com- 

etent judges of the most abstruse points of faith. 

n fact, by St. Hilary of Poitiers, they are ex- 
pressly congratulated for their exemption from 

eresy. These facts, we think, prove either that 
the church universal in the fourth century was 
very different from that of later times, or that 
the Britons did’ not differ in faith from their 
continental brethren. 

This brings us to the second question. How 
far did the British church differ from the one 
which existed on the continent, and from the 
one which Augustine, towards the close of the 
sixth century, established in Saxon England? 

The reason which we have just assigned will, 
we think, go far to prove the identity, or, at 
least, the close affinity, in reference to doctrine, 
of the British with the other branches of the 
universal church. We may further observe, 
that when Augustine had his celebrated inter- 
view with the British ecclesiastics at Bangor, 
there did not appear to be any great difference 
between the parties as to the essentials of faith, 
though there was evidently much in relation to 
discipline. Their local customs were an offence 
in the eyes of the Romish missionary. Bede, 
indeed, from whom we have the relation, parti- 
cularizes only one of the points of difference— 
the time of observing Easter; yet that there 
were others, he expressly assures us, when he 
declares that “‘ the Britons did many other things 
contrary to the unity of the church.”§ Yet they 
could not have been of great magnitude; for 
Augustine proposed that if the British prelates 
would agree with him as to the observance of 
Easter, and baptize in the Roman method, he 
would cheerfully tolerate other points of differ- 
ence. And of his sincerity in this respect he 
gave a convincing proof, when he requested the 

ritons to join him in preaching the Gospel to 
the Saxons. Could he—durst he, have entreated 

+ De Primordiis, cap. 3. 

+ Labbeus, Concilia, tom. 1. 

§ Sed et alia plurima unitati ecclesiastics contraria facie- 
bant.— Hist, 





cles, lib. 1, cap, 30, 





men, whom, if their doctrines differed from his, 
he must have regarded as heretics, to assist in the 
important, the truly responsible duty of preach- 
ing? Here, therefore, most disputants in the 
Protestant communion are wrong. They appear, 
however, to be right in another point; the Bri- 
tons could not have recognized the authority of 
the Pope, or they would not so obstinately have 
refused to hear his special legate—nay, to hold 
any communion with, persons of the foreign 
church. There seems, indeed, to be no doubt 
that the British church was independent both of 
Rome and of every other metropolis. But had 
it changed since the mission of Germanus? Or 
was that mission confined to the extirpation of 
the Pelagian heresy? Perhaps it did not inter- 
fere with discipline; perhaps the Pope was not 
cognisant of it. Certainly, the independence of 
that church, at the period in question, is as evi- 
dent as the affinity, we may say the identity, 
of doctrine between it and the Church of 
Rome. Of this opinion is the author before us, 
Mr. Rees, who is not the blind follower of any 
party. 

On the whole, we have great reason to be 
satisfied with this ‘ Essay on the Welsh Saints.’ 
It bears the impress of much reading and of no 
less reflection : it is the production of a scholar. 
It contains, however, a few defects, which though 
they scarcely detract from the merit of the book, 
should not be wholly overlooked. Mr. Rees is 
wrong in assuming, (p. 57 to 61,) that on the 
continent churches were, at an early period, 
necessarily dedicated to saints and martyrs. 
Numerous, both in Gaul and Italy, were those 
which had no patron whatever. We go much 
further than this: at this very day there are in 
Spain, France, Switzerland, and Italy, churches 
without advocation, without tutelary saint, with- 
out dedication ; they have been consecrated in- 
deed, to the honour of God; but not called after 
any of his worshippers. Such, we believe with 
Mr. Rees, were most of the ancient edifices in 
the principality; only we differ from him in 
concluding that they were in this respect pecu- 
liar.t He gives us no account of Ninian; 
yet surely he was a British saint, whose mis- 
sionary efforts are so honourably mentioned by 
the venerable Bede. If he discovered no autho- 
rities for this bishop’s life in Welsh records, he 
might have found them in other collections. A 
sketch of this celebrated man, at a period so little 
known as the earlier part of the fourth century, 
might have been rendered most instructive. } 
What our author says of St. Kentigern, is very 
unsatisfactory, because meagre and of little 
authority. Why run to John of Tynemouth, or 
rather Capgrave, when we have a very full Life of 
Kentigern, by Joscelin, monk of Furness, in the 
twelfth century ?* This is the more unfortunate, 
as an attentive perusal of this long piece is ab- 
solutely necessary to all who would understand 
the condition of the ancient British church, and 
of ancient British society. In the same degree 
have we been disappointed with the meagre 
notice of some other saints; There are, as Mr. 
Rees well knows, in the British Museum and 
other depositaries, lives of several Welsh saints 
in the ancient language of Britain. Why were 
not these rendered available to the present un- 
dertaking? It might have been a rich and in- 
structive book, where it is now a mere catalogue. 
We are, however, grateful for what has been 





+ Richard et Giraud, Bibliothéque Sacrée, (sub vocibus), 
Bergier, Dicti ire de Theologie, tom, iii. p. 470, (edit. 
1823), Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, Ord. S. Ben. (in Preefa- 
tionibus ad Secula, ii. iii. iv. &c.) Durand de Antiquis 
Ritibus Ecclesiz. 

t Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. iii. cap. iv. Ailredus 
Rievallensis, Vita S. Niniani, (apud Pinkerton, Vite 
Sanctorum Scoti#,) Alfordus, Annales Ecclesie Anglo- 
Saxonice, tom. i. a.D. 370, 394, 432. ista, Acta 
SS. Die Sept. xvi. Usserius de Primordiis, p. 610, 

* Apud Pinkerton, Vite SS. Scotix. 








done ; and the observations now thrown out a 
one for the author’s guidance in the event 
of the book reaching a second edition. If », 
second edition should be demanded, he w, 
we think, do well to undertake a separate 

on the Church of Wales, with full bio 

of the more eminent saints, and an inquiry inp 
the state of literature and manners, from th 
earliest period to the time of Giraldus Cambre. 
sis, or even later. Such a work, if com 
not merely from Welsh publications, but aly 
from the MSS. dispersed in libraries throy 
the country, an | be of exceeding value, anj 
we may add, of exceeding interest. Mr. Res 
is equal to it; and we hope the suggestion yjj 
be favourably considered by him. 





Personal Memoirs and Correspondence o 
Charles Shaw, K.C.T.S., Mee, com Sov 
Narrative of the War for Constitutional Ij. 
berty in Portugal and Spain. 2 vols. Lon. 
don, Colburn. 

An old campaigner seldom fails to interest his 
auditory by detailing “ moving accidents by flool 
and field,” but equal success can scarcely bea. 
pected to attend him when he comes before tly 
world as an author. The coarseness of the 
is too often apparent both in his expressions and 
his feelings; the poetry of warfare disappears in 
his frequent references to pay and plunder; th 
selfishness, necessarily induced by severe hari. 
ships, becomes painfully prominent; and circum. 
stances of a repulsive nature are detailed with 
needless particularity—the narrator forgetti 
that the use which wears away disgust, must be 
wanting to the great majority of his readen, 
Colonel Shaw’s sketches are vigorous, but 
are more than usually coarse ; he apologizes for 
defects of style, and resigns all claims to becon- 
sidered as a literary man: but there are faults of 
sentiment, which he might have avoided, espe- 
cially frequent references to physical sufferings 
as matters of jest. It would be a waste of time 
to review these volumes as a literary work; the 
politics, too, of the Portuguese and Spanish 
questions have wearied everybody, and the time 
has not arrived for writing a history of the cor 
stitutional struggle in the Peninsula: we shall 
therefore, only cull a few anecdotes illustrating 
the nature of the partisan warfare in which ou 
countrymen engaged, avoiding, as far as possible, 
all topics of controversy. 

Passing over the author's adventures in the 
British service, and his travels as a civilian, we 
come to the period when he joined Don Pedre’s 
expedition to the Azores, and extract a chara- 
teristic comment of an old soldier on the ee 
quence of Admiral Sartorius :— 

“ Onthe 8th, the Admiral came on board the Bé- 
ward, and addressing the men, held forth on the 
beautiful climate we were going to, the oranges, the 
lemons, the figs, and so forth, never once hinting a 
fighting; but he was a little put to it by one ol 
soldier stopping him, and saying, ‘ That's all good, 
Admiral, about your oranges and lemons, but wil 
you tell us without blarney, are the leaden pills # 
hard of digestion as they were when I was in the Pew 
insula ?” 

“Then the Admiral gave them a dose of glory. 
The same old fellow said, * Glory’s good, but the pay, 
Admiral ?—the two months’ advance ?—when is thst 
to be down on the nail?’ The Admiral’s reply @ 
‘In two days,’ caused three cheers.” 

The Irish recruits were, at first, the most wri 
ruly; Colonel Hodges was their countrymél, 
and the appeals occasionally made to his patriot 
ism, were amusing. On one occasion a man Wa 
seized for drunkenness and insolence :— 


“ A drum-head court-martial was instantly order) ii?" 


and the offender, much to his astonishment, o 

to receive one hundred lashes, A sort of innoceti 
cat had been rigged out, and he was tied to wie . 
stan, and his shirt taken off. His address to 
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amused me muc’ ‘Sure, your honour, you won’t 
a ae ?—at laste you did not say so in 
London ;” then at the first lash, ‘ Only think, I am 
own townsman;’ third lash, ‘O think of 
i one of your father’s genteelest tinantry !’ 
a going on, * Did Sir R. Peel think he would ever 
gee my bare back, although he tried to put me in 
jail—but, for Godsake, stop, dear landlord! What 
ill Lord Goderich say to this? he will never allow 
me to brush his coat.’ Still no effect. He then 
round to one of the men, ‘ Now, Pat Griffin, 
the Colonel, and I, are all countrymen, use your 
own smooth tongue.” This had the effect on Hodges, 
the man was not hurt, and the power of punishment 
had been thus shown, which was absolutely neces- 
, as this morning a large reinforcement of Li- 
berty Boys had just arrived from Rye on board the 
Linnet.” 


Subsequently, these men became some of the 
best soldiers in the liberating army: it must 
also be mentioned to their credit, that many 
of them sent a portion of their bounty to their 

nts or their wives. One of them writes 
to his “Honoured Father and Fond Mo- 
ther — 

«We did not receive our money as we expected, 
for instead of receiving it when we embarked, we did 
not receive ituntil we arrived here, which was the prin- 
cipal reason of my not writing to you before. I have 
left fifty francs, (which is about two pounds,) in the 
hands of the gentlemen, to be sent to you ; but you 
cannot get it until I send you another letter, with the 
direction where to get it, which I have not yet re- 
ceived, but you may expect it hourly.” 

It has been disputed, whether pugilists are 
really brave men or not; our author's observa- 
tions seem to prove that boxing, like duelling, is 
neither a proof of bravery nor of cowardice :— 

“ Among the Liberators, we had many professional 
bmisers, and on this day (16th Sept. 1832) I saw an 
instance of sheer cowardice in one of them. He pre- 
tended to be drunk and would not advance. He was 
a very strong man. I was in a fury with him; I 
sized him by the collar, put my sword in his mouth, 

ing to run him through if he did not advance ; 
at length he came forward like a lamb, totally pow- 
eles from terror. This evening, to accustom him 
to shot, I placed him as the most exposed sentry ; 
but he was incurable. On the 17th of November, 
vhen the enemy had driven us sharply in, and I had 
formed the men behind a wall, to stop their advance, 
they kept up a very hot fire on this spot. Two of 
ny fellows, close together, were firing over this wall, 
when the powder of the touch-hole of the firelock of 
the one hurt the cheek of the other, who gave him a 
blow for it. In a moment, down went their fire- 
locks, off went their accoutrements, and a regular 
pogilistic encounter commenced. I tried to sepa- 
rate them by hitting them with the flat of my sword, 
but it was of no use, and, the fire being very hot, 
Tleft them.” 

The campaign at Oporto seems to have realized 

Horace’s description of the Trojan war: it was 

whether there was more blundering 
among the besiegers or the besieged. During 
the distress, when, as old Fuller says, “the siege 
grew long, and victuals short,” the Scotch seized 
oe of the artillery oxen, and soon divided it into 
tations: the subsequent scene curiously ‘illus- 
trates the importance of words :— 

“The owner made his complaint, and the govern- 
ment charged the regiment 37/.; the real value at 

stone-throw’s distance in the enemy’s lines being 
warcely 77, The Adjutant had a list of the men 
¥ho had received the beef, and who were to pay for 
it He had headed the list, ‘ We, the undersigned, 
Who stole the bullock, agree, &c.’ I heard a terrible 
tw—nearly a downright mutiny. I asked what 
big the matter; ina moment a number of voices, 
‘Only think, Cornal! the Adjutant wishes us to 

h ourselves thieves! I asked them if it was not 


rderigee fact that they had stolen the bullock. * We 


ana deny that, but its ae thing stealing, to a 
man being sic a fule as to sign himself a thief! 

na!’ I said: * Very well, give me the paper,’ 
Yok it, drew my pen through the word stole, 





and inserted ‘Rob Royed,’ and all signed in good 
humour.” 

A personal adventure of our author with a 
sentry who had fallen asleep on his post, will 
surprise our strict disciplinarians :— 

“My quarter was about 150 yards distant from 
the enemy’s advanced night sentry, and if I showed 
a light I was sure to havea ball through the window. 
A sentry was below this window, and almost every 
hour I asked him if ‘all was right.’ 

“ One night, getting no answer, I thought he had 
deserted, and going down, I found poor Duncan 
leaning against the wall, sound asleep, with his mus- 
ket at a little distance. I removed the musket, and 
instantly gave poor Duncan a ‘ regular facer,’ which 
floored him. On his attempting to rise, I really 
did not give fair play ; recollecting the answer of a 
Scotchman, who, after having knocked down an 
Englishman, was called on by the bystanders to 
give fair play, and let him up. ‘Let him up, to 
be shure! Lord, if ye kenned the wark I had to 
get him down, you would na ask me to let him up! 
Na, na.’ 

“So I did with Duncan; who having now both 
his eyes shut, I bolted into my room, and in a few 
minutes went to the window with the usual question, 
* Sentry, anything new?’ There was Duncan walk- 
ing about with his musket. ‘No, nothing, Sir.’ 
* Anything extraordinary?’ ‘ Not much, Sir.’ 

“Duncan’s appearance when the ‘relief? came 
round, astonished the men. Neither he nor his 
comrades had the most distant idea that I had any 
thing to do with the matter; all having a suspi- 
cion, from Duncan’s description of its being a figure 
‘all in white,’ that it must have been the ghost of 
some Miguelite. This system was not quite ac- 
cording to ‘regulation;’ but I will only remark 
that, after this, the sentries on this post were ever 
most alert. 

“TI told Duncan the real fact on board the steamer 
going to Spain; he only said ‘ Lord, Cornal, wus’t 
you? Weel, it was bad enough in ye, but am 
obliged to ye, for the cobbing wud hae been far 
waur.’” ‘ 

We must make room for a characteristic 
anecdote of Admiral Napier :— 

“T recollect when I was under his orders at 
Ourem, discussing whether we should attack a bat- 
tery or the gate, I preferred the battery; the enemy, 
however, having surrendered, I was sent to disarm 
the garrison; but of course would not receive the 
colours of the enemy, telling the Governor to give 
them to the Admiral when he arrived. On Napier’s 
entering the gate, the Governor presented the colours, 
which he received taking off his hat; and grasping 
them with the arm in which he held his old beaver, 
he forgot governor, colours and all, to argue whether 
or not he should have succeeded better by the gate 
or battery.” 

Considerable mischief appears to have resulted 
from a strange regulation in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, that a man’s pay ceases from the moment 
he goes into hospital:— . 

“ During an engagement we had on the 5th of 
July the enemy made a very sharp attempt on one 
part of my position at Lordello,|where I thought 
there was rather a slackness of defence, I ran im- 
mediately to the spot, and there found one of the 
bravest men hid behind a wall, and others of course 
following his example. I called to him, ‘ Shame, 
you coward!’ His answer to this was cool and de- 
termined. ‘Colonel Shaw, you saw me get my 
former wound, and you know better than any one 
that I am not a coward; but while I lay in the 
hospital I neither got comfort nor money, which 
many skulkers got; and as I see they are best re- 
warded, I am following their example.’ The truth 
of this fell with much force on my mind, so I 
cried out, ‘ Well, move forward, if you are hit 
this day, I shall see you paid out of my own 
pocket.’ He obeyed; the others followed, and all 
was right. . 

“ After the engagement, I went to Saldanha, and 
asked him to give an order for men in hospital to 
receive pay. I never saw a man more astonished. 
‘Shaw! Give pay to men in hospital, who ever 
heard of such a thing?’ I related the anecdote; 
he saw at once its force and truth, and an order for 





pay to men suffering in hospital from gun-shot 
wounds was given.” 

We have avoided all descriptions of Portu- 
guese ferocity, but some notice of it is necessary 
for thoroughly appreciating the nature of the 
service; we shall, however, only extract an in- 
stance of revenge, at Estremoz, when the capi- 
tulation of Miguel and Carlos had put an end to 
the war :— 

“ When we marched in here, about 100 prisoners 
were marched past us, all in uniform, except one 
immense big scoundrel-looking fellow, who was dis- 
covered to be a Guerilla. A crowd gathered round 
him, and a Lancer drew his sword, and, to my horror, 
cut him down. Thinking there was going to be a 
general massacre, I rushed into the centre trying to 
defend the wretch; when bayonets innumerable 
were shoved into him. I stood over him while 
struggling in agony; and the Lancer who struck him 
first, called out, ‘I saw him murder my father and 
brother.’ I walked off instantly and took my officers 
with me (who were all round with swords drawn,) 
saying, loud enough for the Portuguese to hear— 
* That he deserved his fate.’ It appeared that this 
wretch, a few days before, had cut the throats of six 
Constitutional officers, and that he was the leader in 
the murder of the 130 prisoners. A mob when ex- 
cited is dreadful. Before he was dead, the women 
were stamping on his hands, and they put a lighted 
cigar into his mouth.” 

The Spanish contest is less interesting than 
the Portuguese, and its result being undecided, 
we do not wish to dwell upon the subject. 
Colonel Shaw seems to think that the peculiar 
difficulties arising from the character of the 
Spanish government and people, were not 
properly understood, when the expedition was 
prepared. Though suffering under disappoint- 
ment, he readily bears testimony to the personal 
bravery of General Evans :— 

“To tell you frankly and honestly, I think Gene- 
ral Evans an honourable fine fellow; but I fear he 
is placed here without a human being who is his 
friend. This very afternoon he has acted in a way 
that will redeem him and the Legion very much, and 
that in sight of Cordova and all his Staff. In reality, 
the thing was wrong; but I am positive the effect 
produced will be good and great. It was thus related 
tome. The two Generals went on a reconnoisance, 
when Evans, with a party of Lancers, and his staff, 
seventeen in number, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rait, charged a party of six of the enemy’s cavalry, 
who retreated through a village. They pursued them 
atfull gallop a mile further into another village, where 
there were a body of 200 cavalry. They either could 
not or would not stop, went right into the centre of 
them, upsetting them, Rait bringing away one pri- 
soner, killing one, and wounding another. This was 
done in view of the Spaniards, who were quietly and 
scientifically advancing a mile in the rear. Rait, 
who is a fine fellow, was decorated on the spot by 
Cordova.” 2 

The most soldier-like description in the book, 
is the author's acccunt of the battle of the 5th 
of May, 1836, which was contained in a letter 
to his mother :— 

“We had a terrible morning’s work of it; the 
brigade, having lost, in killed and wounded, about 
400 men, and 27 officers: others not so much. How 
I escaped, I know not; kind Providence was my 
protector. My watch is smashed, the ball having 
cut through cloak, coat, trowsers, drawers, and shirt, 
and only bruised me. A spent ball hit me on the 
chest, and my gaiter was cut across by another. 
We had dreadful lines to force ; very steep, vomiting 
fire ; and the clay up to our ancles made us so slow, 
that they picked as they chose. The enemy not 
only behaved well behind their lines, but charged 
out, and twice or thrice put us for a moment in con- 
fusion. Alcock is slightly wounded ; Mitchell will 
lose his leg; Mackie and Hogg wounded badly ; 
Hamilton escaped ; Swan and his two majors are 
badly wounded. The officers had dreadful work. 
I gave orders to very many of different brigades, and 
almost all fell killed or wounded ; but the enemy 
will not resist us again so boldly, I am very fatigued 
and excited, and could cry.” 
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In the greater part of the correspondence 
respecting the Spanish war, Colonel Shaw ap- 
pears as a critic rather than a historian; but 
military controversy can only be interesting to 
professional men; the public at large estimate 
an expedition by its results. 








The Letters of Charles Lamb; with a Sketch of 

his Life. By Thomas Noon Talfourd, Esq. 

(Second Notice.] 
Wuar a treasure-house of pleasant recollections 
will these two plain unpretending volumes be 
to all who knew Charles Lamb. His letters are 
full of that odd, quaint, peculiar humour—that 
wit and wisdom inter-ravelled—which sostrongly 
characterized the man; of that philosophy in a 
jest, which the dul! and the formal could never 
comprehend, for “a jest’s prosperity lies in the 
ear of him that hears it.” But we long since 
expressed our opinion of Lamb—and even of 
his letters, thanks to the kindness of friends, 
the readers of the Atheneum have had some 
choice specimens.t There is a fair and liberal 
estimate of Lamb’s character in the last number 
of the Westminster Review—but it is manifest 
that the writer had no personal acquaintance 
with Lamb. He judges him—as indeed pos- 
terity must do—by his few short Essays; but 
inimitable as they are, there was much more in 
Lamb, than Lamb himself could set forth in 
formal phrase. He had no notion of the mar- 
ketable value of ideas, and never desired to 
pass them current for more than they were 
worth: to set them off with pomp and circum- 
stances would have seemed to him like an inge- 
nious fraud. While others, therefore, expounded 
and discoursed,—as, indeed, many of his friends 
were entitled to do,—Lamb would blurt out a 
jest with startling abruptness, which penetrated 
the heart of the mystery, and walk off with a pro- 
voking indifference, as if he only were insensible 
to the wise speculation he had awakened. There 
is nosetting down these things in black and white. 
Hazlitt, indeed, in his account of the persons 
whom he used to meet at Lamb’s, has very skil- 
fully hit off his ‘‘picture in little’—* There 
was Lamb himself, the delightful, the most pro- 
voking, the most witty and sensible of men. 
He always made the best pun and the best re- 
mark in the course of the evening. His serious 
conversation, like his serious writing, is his best. 
No one ever stammered out such fine, piquant, 
deep, eloquent things, in half-a-dozen half sen- 
tences, as he does. His jests scald like tears, 
and he probes a question with a play upon 
words. What a keen, laughing, hair-brained 
view of home-felt truth! What a choice venom! 
He has furnished many a text for Coleridge to 
preach upon. There was no fuss or cant about 
him; nor were his sweets or his sours ever diluted 
with one particle of affectation.” Lamb was in 
truth the largest hearted man—there is no other 
phrase that will express what we feel—we ever 
knew. He could enjoy anything but the con- 
ventionalities, and anybody that was not utterly 
common-place. His house was a sort of neutral 
ground, where the ultras of all parties were 
Jaughed out of their prejudices. ‘“ Not only 
(says Mr. Talfourd) to opposite opinions, and 
devious habits of thought, was Lamb indulgent ; 
he.discovered ‘the soul of goodness in things 
evil’ so vividly, that the surrounding evil disap- 
peared from his mental vision. Nothing—no 
discovery of error or of crime—could divorce 
his sympathy from a man who had once engaged 
it. He saw in the spendthrift, the outcast, only 
the innocent companion of his school-days or 
the joyous associate of his convivial hours, and 
he did not even make penitence or reform a 
condition of his regard.” But we must proceed 
to his letters. 
t See Athenzum, Nos, 378 and 380, 








The following to his friend Manning, then 
in China, is, as Mr. Talfourd observes, full of 
Lamb’s peculiar cast of thought :— 


“ Dear old friend and absentee,—This is Christ- 
mas-day 1815 with us; what it may be with you I 
don’t know, the 12th of June next year perhaps ; 
and if it should be the consecrated season with you, 
I don’t see how you can keep it. You have no 
turkeys; you would not desecrate the festival by 
offering up a withered Chinese bantam, instead of 
the savoury grand Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes 
all around my nostrils at this moment, from a thou- 
sand fire-sides. Then what puddings have you? 
Where will you get holly to stick in your churches, 
or churches to stick your dried tea-leaves (that must 
be the substitute) in? What memorials you can 
have of the holy time, I see not. A chopped mis- 
sionary or two may keep up the thin idea of Lent 
and the wilderness; but what standing evidence 
have you of the Nativity.2—tis our rosy-cheeked, 
homestalled divines, whose faces shine to the tune 
of Christmas ; faces fragrant with the mince-pies of 
half a century, that alone can authenticate the cheer- 
ful mystery—I feel, I feel myself refreshed with the 
thought—my zeal is great against the unedified 
heathen. Down with the Pagodas—down with the 
idols—Ching-chong-fo—and his foolish priesthood ! 
Come out of Babylon, O my friend! for her time is 
come, and the child that is native, and the Proselyte 
of her gates, shall kindle and smoke together! And 
in sober sense what makes you so long from among 
us, Manning? You must not expect to see the same 
England again which you left. 

“Empires have been overturned, crowns trod- 
den into dust, the face of the western world quite 
changed: your friends have all got old—those you 
left blooming—myself (who am one of the few that 
remember you) those golden hairs which you recol- 
lect my taking a pride in, turned to silvery and grey. 
Mary has been dead and buried many years—she 
desired to be buried in the silk gown you sent her. 
Rickman, that you remember active and strong, now 
walks out supported by a servant-maid and a stick. 
Martin Burney isa very old man, The other day 
an aged woman knocked at my door, and pretended 
to my acquaintance: it was long before I had the 
most distant cognition of her; but at last together 
we made her out to be Louisa, the daughter of Mrs. 
Topham, formerly Mrs. Morton, who had been Mrs, 
Reynolds, formerly Mrs. Kenney, whose first hus- 
band was Holcroft the dramatic writer of the last 
century. St. Paul’s church is a heap of ruins; the 
Monument isn’t half so high as you knew it, divers 
parts being successively taken down which the ravages 
of time had rendered dangerous ; the horse at Char- 
ing Cross is gone, no one knows whither,—and all 
this has taken place while you have been settling 
whether Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a~—, 
or a For aught I see you had almost as well 
remain where you are, and not come like a Strulbug 
into a world where few were born when you went 
away. Scarce here and there one will be able to 
make out your face; all your opinions will be out 
of date, your jokes obsolete, your puns rejected with 
fastidiousness as wit of the last age. Your way of 
mathematics has already given way to a new me- 
thod, which after all is I believe the old doctrine of 
Maclaurin, new vamped up with what he borrowed 
of the negative quantity of fluxions from Euler. 

“Poor Godwin! I was passing his tomb the 
other day in Cripplegate church-yard. There are 
some verses upon it written by Miss . which if I 
thought good enough I would send you. He was 
one of those who would have hailed your return, not 
with boisterous shouts and clamours, but with the 
complacent gratulations of a philosopher anxious to 
promote knowledge as leading to happiness—but his 
systems and his theories are ten feet deep in Cripple- 
gate mould. Coleridge is just dead, having lived 
just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, 
who paid the debt to nature but a week or two before 
—poor Col., but two days before he died, he wrote 
to a bookseller proposing an épic poem on the 
* Wanderings of Cain,’ in twenty-four books. It is 
said he has left behind him more than forty thou- 
sand treatises in criticism, metaphysics, and divinity, 
but few of them in a state of completion. They are 
now destined, perhaps, to wrap up spices, You see 











what mutations the busy hand of Time has prod, 
while you have consumed in foolish volun 
that time which might have gladdened your friends 
—benetited your country ; but reproaches are Use. 
less. Gather up the wretched reliques, my friend, 
as fast as you can, and come to your old home, | 
will rub my eyes and try to recognise you. We 
shake withered hands together, and talk of old thi 
—of St. Mary’s church and the barber's opposite. 
where the young students in mathematics used t, 
assemble. Poor Crips, that kept it, afterwards set 
up a fruiterer’s shop in Trumpington-street, and fo, 
aught I know resides there still, for I saw the name 
up in the last journey I took there with my sister just 
hefore she died. I suppose that you heard that] 
had left the India House, and gone into the Fish. 
monger’s Almshouses over the bridge. I haye g 
little cabin there, small and homely, but you shall 
be welcome to it. You like oysters, and to open 
them yourself; I'll get you some if you come jn 
oyster time. Marshall, Godwin’s old friend, is stil] 
alive, and talks of the faces you used to make. 

“ Come as soon as you can. 

“C, Lams.” 


In a subsequent letter he thus comments o 
the preceding :— 

“ The first was full of unprobable romantic fictions, 
fitting the remoteness of the mission it goes upon; 
in the present I mean to confine myself nearer to 
truth as you come nearer home. A correspondence 
with the uttermost parts of the earth necessarily in. 
volves in it some heat of fancy, it sets the braing 
going, but I can think on the half-way house tran. 
quilly. Your friends then are not all dead or grow 
forgetful of you through old age, as that lying letter 
asserted, anticipating rather what must happen if 
you kept tarrying on for ever on the skirts of crea. 
tion, as there seemed a danger of your doing—but 
they are all tolerably well and in full and perfect 
comprehension of what is meant by Manning's com. 
ing home again. Mrs. ——— never lets her tongue 
run riot more than in remembrances of you. Fanny 
expends herself in phrases that can only be justified 
by her romantic nature. Mary reservesa portion of 
your silk, not to be buried in (as the false nuncio 
asserts), but to make up spick and span into a bran- 
new gown to wear when you come. I am the same 
as when you knew me, almost to a_ surfeiting 
identity. This very night I am a going to leave of 
tobacco!” : 

The letter to Southey, on receiving a present 
of ‘ Roderick,’ is interesting for more reasons than 
its sound criticism :— 

“The story of the brave Maccabee was already, 
you may be sure, familiar to me in all its parts, | 
have, since the receipt of your present, read it quite 
through again, and with no diminished pleasure. | 
don’t know whether I ought to say that it has given 
me more pleasure than any of your long poems 
* Kehama’ is doubtless more powerful, but I dont 
feel that firm footing in it that I do in ‘ Roderick; 
my imagination goes sinking and floundering in the 
vast spaces of unopened-before systems and faiths, 
I am put out of the pale of my old sympathies ; my 
moral sense is almost outraged ; I can’t believe, or, 
with horror am made to believe, such desperate 
chances against omnipotences, such disturbances 0! 
faith to the centre; the more potent the more pail- 
ful the spell. Jove, and his brotherhood of gods) 
tottering with the giant assailings, I can bear, for the 
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soul’s hopes are not struck at in such contests; but 
your Oriental almighties are too much types of the 
intangible prototype to be meddled with without 
shuddering. One never connects what are called 
the attributes with Jupiter. I mention only what 
diminishes my delight at the wonder-workings ¢ 
‘Kehama,’ not what impeaches its power, which | 
confess with trembling; but ‘ Roderick’ is a com 
fortable poem. It reminds me of the delight I toot 
in the first reading of the ‘Joan of Are.’ Iti 
maturer and better than that, though not better 
me now than that was then. It suits me bette 
than Madoc. I am at home in Spain and 
tendom. I have a timid imagination, I am 2 

I do not willingly admit of strange beliefs, or out 
the-way creeds or places. I never read books 4 
travels, at least not farther than Paris, or Rome. 
can just endure Moors, because of their connex! 
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as foes with Christians ; but Abyssinians, Ethiops, | 

yimaux, Dervises, and all that tribe I hate. I | 
[ believe I fear them insome manner. A Mahome- 
tan turban on the stage, though enveloping some 
well known face (Mr. Cook or Mr. Maddox, whom 
Isee another day good Christian and English waiters, 
innkeepers, &c.), does not give me pleasure un- 
glloyed. J am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, 
Templar. God help me, when I come to put off 
these snug relations, and to get abroad into the world 
tocome! I shall be like the crow on the sand, as 
Wordsworth has it; but I won’t think on it; no 
need I hope yet.” 

A letter to Coleridge contains the germ of the 
celebrated ‘ Dissertation on Cold Pig.’ Coleridge 
had received such a present, and supposed that it 
came from Lamb. 

“Dear C.—It gives me great satisfaction to hear 
that the pig turned out so well—they are interesting 
creatures at a certain age—what a pity such buds 
should blow out into the maturity of rank bacon ! 
You had all some of the crackling—and brain sauce 
—did you remember to rub it with butter, and gently 
dredge it a little, just before the crisis? Did the 
eves come away kindly, with no CEdipean avulsion ? 
Was the crackling the colour of the ripe pomegra- 
nate? Had you no cursed compliment. of boiled 
neck of mutton before it, to blunt the edge of delicate 
desire? Did you flesh maiden teeth in it 2? Not that 
Isent the pig, nor can form the remotest guess what 
part O—— could play in the business. I never 
knew him give anything away in my life. He 
would not begin with strangers. I suspect the pig, 
after all, was meant for me; but at the unlucky 
juncture of time being absent, the present somehow 
went round to Highgate. ‘To confess an honest 
truth, a pig is one of those things I could never think 
ofsending away. Teals, widgeons, snipes, barn-door- 
fowl, ducks, geese—your tame villalio things—Welsh 
mutton, collars of brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickled, 
your potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, early 
grapes, muscadines, I impart as freely unto my 
friends as to myself. They are but self extended ; 
but pardon me if I stop somewhere—where the fine 
feeling of benevolence giveth a higher smack than 
the sensual rarity, there my friends (or any good 
man) may command me ; but pigs are pigs, and I 
myself therein am nearest to myself. Nay, I should 
think it an affront, an undervaluing done to Nature 
vho bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a churlish 
nood I parted with the precious gift. One of the 
bitterest pangs I ever felt of remorse was when a 
child—my kind old aunt had strained her pocket 
strings to bestow a sixpenny whole plum-cake upon 
me. In my way home through the Borough, I met 
avenerable old man, not a mendicant,—but there- 
abouts ; a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist ; and 
inthe coxcombry of taught-charity, I gave away the 
caketohim, I walked on a little in all the pride of 
an Evangelical peacock, when of a sudden my old 
aunt’s kindness crossed me; the sum it was to her; 
the pleasure she had a right to expect that I 
not the old impostor—should take in eating her 
cake; the cursed ingratitude by which, under the 
colour of a Christian virtue, I had frustrated her 
I sobbed, wept, and took it to 
heart so grievously, that I think I never suffered the 
like_and I was riglit. It was a piece of unfecling 
hypocrisy, and proved a lesson to me ever after. 
The cake has long been masticated, consigned to 
dunghill with the ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 

“But when Providence, who is better to us all 
than our wunts, gives me a pig, remembering my 
temptation and my fall, I shall endeavour to act 
towards it more in the spirit of the donor’s purpose. 

“Yours (short of pig) to command in every 
thing, 

“a 
_Afler Lamb had left the India House, he re- 
tired, partly to avoid the temptations of society, 
aud partly for the benefit of his sister's health, 
to Enfield. The latter still declining, induced 
him to give up housekeeping, and he thus noti- 
fies the change to Wordsworth :— 

“And is it a year since we parted from you at the 
steps of the Edmonton stage? There are not now the 
years that there used to be. The tale of the dwin- 





dled age of men, reported of successional mankind, 
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is true of the same man only. We do not live a 
year in a year now. "Tis a punctum stans. The 
seasons pass with indifference. Spring cheers not, 
nor winter heightens our gloom ; autumn hath fore- 
gone its moralities,—they are * hey-pass, re-pass,’ as 
in ashow-box. Yet, as far as last year recurs,—for 
they scarce show a reflex now, they make no memory 
as heretofore,—’twas sufficiently gloomy. Let the 
sullen nothing pass. Suffice it, that after sad spirits, 


prolonged through many of its months, as it called | 


them, we have cast our skins; have taken a farewell 


of the pompous, troublesome trifle, called house- | 


keeping, and are settled down into poor boarders and 


| 


lodgers at next door with an old couple, the Baucis | 


and Baucida of dull Enfield. Here we have nothing 
to do with our victuals but to eat them; with the 
garden but tosee it grow; with the tax-gatherer but 
to hear him knock ; with the maid but to hear her 
scolded. Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are things 
unknown to us, save as spectators of the pageant. 
We are fed we know not how; quictists,—confiding 
ravens. We have the o/ium pro dignitate, a respec- 
table insignificance. Yet, in the selfcondemned 
obliviousness, in the stagnation, some molesting 
yearnings of life, not quite killed, rise, prompting 
me that there was a London, and that I was of that 
old Jerusalem. In dreams I am in Fleet Market, 
but I wake and cry to sleep again. I die hard, a 
stubborn Eloisa in this detestable Paraclete. What 
have I gained by health? Intolerable. dulness. 
What by early hours and moderate meals? A total 
blank. O! never let the lying poets be believed, 
who “tice men from the cheerful haunts of streets, 
or think they mean it not of a country village. In 
the ruins of Palmyra I would gird myself up to soli- 
tude, or muse to the snoring of the Seven Sleepers ; 
but to have a little teazing image of a town about 
one; country folks that do not look like country 
folks; shops two yards square, half « dozen apples, 
and two penn’orth of overlooked gingerbread, for the 
lofty fruiterers of Oxford Street; and, for the im- 
mortal book and print stalls, a circulating library 
that stands still, where the show-picture is a last 
year’s Valentine, and whither the fame of the last 
ten Scotch novels has not yet travelled,—(marry, 
they just begin to be conscious of Red Gauntlet ;) to 
have a new plastered flat church, and to be wishing 
that it was but a cathedral! The very blackguards 
here are degenerate; the topping gentry stock- 
brokers; the passengers too many to insure your 
quict, or let you go about whistling or gaping, too 
few to be the fine indifferent pageants of Fleet Street. 
Confining, room-keeping, thickest winter, is yet more 
bearable here than the gaudy months. Among one’s 
books at one’s fire by candle, one is soothed into an 
oblivion that one is not in the country ; but with 
the light the green fields return, till I gaze, and ina 
calenture can plunge myself into St. Giles’s. O! 
let no native Londoner imagine that health, and 
rest, and innocent occupation, interchange of con- 
verse sweet, and recreative study, can make the 
country anything better than altogether odious and 
detestable. A garden was the primitive prison, till 
man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, 
Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, 
taverns, plavhouses, satires, epigrams, puns,—these 
all came in on the town part, and the thither side of 
innocence. Man found out inventions. * * 

* Our providers are an honest pair, Dame W 
and her husband ; he, when the light of prosperity 
shined on them, a moderately thriving haberdasher 
within Bow bells, retired since with something under 
a competence ; writes himself gentleman ; hath borne 
parish offices ; sings fine old sea songs at threescore 
and ten; sighs only now and then when he thinks 
that he has a son on his hands about fifteen, whom 
he finds a diijiculty in getting out into the world, 
and then checks a sigh with muttering, as I once 
heard him prettily, not meaning to be heard, * I have 
married my daughter, however ;’ takes the weather 
as it comes; outsides it to town in severest season ; 
and o’ winter nights tells old stories not tending to 
literature, (how comfortable to author-rid folks!) 
and has one anecdote, upon which and about forty 
pounds a year he seems to have retired in green old 
age.” 

This picture of the “ provider” was finished at 
another sitting :— 











“T. W— has passed a retired life in this 
hamlet, of thirty or forty years, living upon the 
minimum which is consistent with gentility, yet 
star among the minor gentry, receiving the bows of 
the trades-people, and courtesies of the alms’ women, 
daily. Children venerate him not less for his ex- 
ternal show of gentry, than they wonder at him fora 
gentle rising endorsation of the person, not amount- 
ing to a hump, or if a hump, innocuousas the hump 
of the buffalo, and coronative of as mild qualities. 
*Tis a throne on which patience seems to sit—the 
proud perch of a self-respecting humility, stooping 
with condescension. Thereupon the cares of life 
have sate, and rid him easily. * * We are 
greater, being his lodgers, than when we were sub- 
stantial renters. His name is a passport to take off 
the sueers of the native Enfielders, against obnoxious 
foreigners. We are endenizened.” 

Lamb now only paid occasional visits to Lon- 
don. After one of these, he thus writes to Ber- 
nard Barton :— 

“Town, with all my native hankering after it, is 
not what it was. The streets, the shops are left, but 
all old friends are gone. And in London I was 
frightfully convinced of this, as I passed houses and 
places, empty caskets now. I have ceased to care 
almost about anybody. The bodies I cared for are 
in graves, or dispersed. My old chums that lived so 
long, and flourished so steadily, are crumbled away. 
When I took leave of our adopted young friend at 
Charing Cross, twas a heavy unfeeling rain, and I 
had nowhere to go. Home have I none, and not a 
sympathising house to turn to in the great city. 
Never did the waters of heaven pour down on a 
forlorner head. Yet I tried ten days at a sort of 
friend’s house, but it was large and straggling,—one 
of the individuals of my old long knot of friends, 
card-players, pleasant companions, that have tum- 
bled to pieces, into dust and other things; and I got 
home on Thursday, convinced that it was better to 
get home to my hole at Enfield, and hide like a sick 
cat in my corner. And to make me more alone, 
our ill-tempered maid is gone, who, with all her airs, 
was yet a home-piece of furniture, a record of better 
days ; and the young thing that has succeeded her is 
good and attentive, but she is nothing. And I have 
no one here to talk over old matters with. Scolding 
and quarreling have something of familiarity, and a 
community of interest; they imply acquaintance ; 
they are of one sentiment, which is of the family of 
dearness. 

“T can neither soold at nor quarrel at this insig- 
nificant implement of household services ; she is less 
than a cat, and just better than a deal dresser. 
What I can do, and over-do, is to walk ; but deadly 
long are the days, these summer all-day-days, with 
but a half hour’s candle-light, and no fire-light.” 

But we must be more brief, and shall there- 
fore string together afew passages which “ jump 
with our humour” :— 

A good Man.—*1 am accounted by some a good 
man! How cheap that character is acquired! Pay 
your debts, don’t borrow money, nor twist your kit- 
ten’s neck off, nor disturb a congregation, &c., your 
business is done. I know things (for thoughts are 
things) of myself, which would make every friend I 
have fly me as a plague patient. I once set a dog 
upon a crab’s leg that was shoved out under a mass 
of sea-weeds,—a pretty little feeler! Oh! pah! 
how sick I am of that! Anda lie, a mean one, I 
once told. I stink in the midst of respect. I am 
much hypt. The fact is, my head is heavy, but there 
is hope; or if not, I am better than a poor shell- 
fish ; not morally, when I set the whelp upon it, 
but have more blood and spirits. Things may turn 
up, and I may creep again into a decent opinion of 
myself. Vanity will return with sunshine. Till 
when, pardon my neglects, and impute it to the 
wintry solstice.” 

Education.—* 1 am glad the snuff and Pi-pos’s* 
books please. ‘Goody Two Shoes’ is almost out of 
print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the 
old classics of the nursery; and the shopman at 
Newbery’s hardly deigned to reach them off an old 
exploded corner of a shelf, when Mary asked for 
them. Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense lay 
in piles about. Knowledge insignificant and vapid 





* A nickname of endearment for little Hartley Coleridge. 
‘ 
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as Mrs. B.'s books convey, it seems, must come to a | about Stanstead, he put an unfortunate question to 


child in the shape of knowledge, and hisempty noddle 
must be turned with conceit of his own powers when 
he has learnt, that a horse is an animal, and Billy is 


better than a horse, and such like: instead of that | from a 


beautiful interest in wild tales, which made the child 
a man, while all the time he suspected himself to be 
no bigger than a child. Science has succeeded to 


poetry no less in the little walks of children than | the only moment in our journey. 


with men. Is there no possibility of averting this 
sore evil? Think of what you would have been now, 
if instead of being fed with tales and old wives’ fables 
in childhood, you had been crammed with geography 
and natural history! Hang them!—I mean the 
cursed reasoning crew, those blights and blasts of all 
that is human in man and child.” 

The Waterloo Fair in Hyde Park.—* I confess to 
have smoked one delicious pipe in one of the clean- 
liest and goodliest of the booths; a tent rather— 

*Ocall it not a booth! 

erected by the public spirit of Watson, who keeps 
the Adam and Eve at Pancras, (the ale-houses have 
all emigrated, with their train of bottles, mugs, cork- 
screws, waiters, into Hyde Park—whole ale-houses, 
with all their ale!) in company with some of the 
Guards that had been in France, and a fine French 
girl, habited like a princess of banditti, which one of 
the dogs had transported from the Garonne to the 
Serpentine. The unusual scene, in Hyde Park, by 
candle-light, in open air,—good tobacco, bottled 
stout,—made it look like an interval in a campaign, 
a repose after battle. I almost fancied scars smart- 
ing, and was ready to club a story with my comrades, 
of some of my lying deeds.” 

Removal.—* I have such horror of moving, that I 
would not take a benefice from the King, if I was 
not indulged with non-residence. What a disloca- 
tion of comfort is comprised in that word moving! 
Such a heap of little nasty things, after you think all 
is got into the cart; old dredging boxes, worn-out 
brushes, galipots, vials, things that it is impossible 
the most necessitous person can ever want, but which 
the women, who preside on these occasions, will not 
leave behind if it was to save your soul ; they’d keep 
the cart ten minutes to stow in dirty pipes and broken 
matches to show their economy. Then you can find 
nothing you want for many days after you get into 
your new lodgings. You must comb your hair with 
your fingers, wash your hands without soap, go about 
in dirty gaiters. Was I Diogenes, I would not 
move out of a kilderkin into a hogshead, though the 
first had nothing but small beer in it, and the second 
reeked claret.” 

The Temple Pump.—* The water of which is excel- 
lent cold—with brandy.” 

The Persian Ambassador.—* The Persian ambas- 
sador is the principal thing talked of now. I sent 
some people to see him worship the sun on Primrose 
Hill, at half-past six in the morning, 28th November ; 
but he did not come, which makes me think the old 
fire-worshippers are a sect almost extinct in Persia.” 

The Annual Hydrophobia—* Excuse my anxiety, 
but how is Dash? I should have asked if Mrs. 
P—e kept her rules, and was improving; but 
Dash came uppermost. The order of our thoughts 
should be the order of our writing. Goes he muzzled, 
or aperto ore? Are his intellects sound, or does he 
wander a little in his conversation? You cannot be 
too careful to watch the first symptoms of inco- 
herence. The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. 
Luke’s with him. All the dogs here are going mad, 
if you believe the overseers ; but I protest they seem 
to me very rational and collected. But nothing is so 

deceitful as mad people, to those who are not used 
tothem. Try him with hot water; if he won't lick 
it up, it is a sign—he does not like it. Does his 
tail wag horizontally, or perpendicularly ? That has 
decided the fate of many dogs in Enfield. Is his 
general deportment cheerful ? I mean when he is 
pleased—for otherwise there is no judging. You 
can’t be too careful. Has he bitany of the children 
yet? If he has, have them shot, and keep him for 
curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia.” 

The Turnip Crop. A rather talkative gentleman, 
but very civil, engaged me in a discourse for full 
twenty miles, on the probable advantages of steam 
carriages, which, being merely problematical, I bore 
my part in with some credit, in spite of my totally 
un-engineer-like faculties. But when, somewhere 











me, as to the ‘ probability of its turning out a good 
turnip season,’ I, who am still less of an agriculturist 
than a steam philosopher, not knowing a turnip 
potato ground, innocently made answer, that 
*T believed it depended very much upon boiled legs 
of mutton,’ my unlucky reply set Miss Isola a laugh- 
ing to a degree that disturbed her tranquillity for 
Tam afraid my 
credit sank very low with my other fellow-traveller, 
who had thought he had met with a well-informed 
passenger, which is an accident so desirable in a 
stage-coach.” 

New South Wales.—“ Well, and how does the land 
of thieves use you ? and how do you pass your time, 
in your extra-judicial intervals? Going about the 
streets with a lantern, like Diogenes, looking for an 
honest man? You may look long enough, I fancy. 
Do give me some notion of the manners of the in- 
habitants where you are. They don’t thieve all day 
long, do they ? No human property could stand such 
continuous battery. And what do they do when they 
a’nt stealing? Have you got a theatre? What 
pieces are performed? Shakspeare’s, I suppose ; 
not so much for the poetry, as for his having once 
been in danger of leaving his country on account 
of certain ‘small deer.” Have you poets among 
you ? Cursed plagiarists, I fancy, if you have any.” 

Presents.—* Our panegyrist I thought had forgotten 
one of the objects of his useful admiration, but I was 
agreeably removed from that scruple by the laundress 
knocking at my door this morning, almost before I 
was up, With a present of fruit from my young friend, 
&c. There is something inexpressibly pleasant to 
me in these presents, be it fruit, or fowl, or brawn, or 
what not. Books are a legitimate cause of accep- 
tance. If presents be not the soul of friendship, un- 
doubtedly they are the most spiritual part of the 
body of that intercourse. There is too much nar- 
rowness of thinking in this point. The punctilio of 
acceptance, methinks, is too confined and strait-laced. 
I could be content to receive money, or clothes, or 
a joint of meat from a friend. Why should he not 
send me a dinner as well as a dessert? I would 
taste him in the beasts of the field, and through all 
creation. Therefore did the basket of fruit of the 
juvenile Talfourd not displease me ; not that I have 
any thoughts of bartering or reciprocating these 
things. To send him any thing in return would be 
to reflect suspicion of mercenariness upon what I 
know he meant a free-will offering. Let him over- 
come me in bounty. In this strife a generous nature 
loves to be overcome.” 

Brawn.—* °Tis of all my hobbies the supreme in 
the eating way. He might have sent sops from the 
pan, skimmings, crumpets, chips, hog’s lard, the ten- 
der brown judiciously scalped from a fillet of veal 
(dexterously replaced by a salamander), the tops of 
asparagus, fugitive livers, runaway gizzards of fowls, 
the eyes of martyr’d pigs, tender effusions of laxative 
woodcocks, the red spawn of lobsters, leveret’s ears, 
and such pretty filchings common to cooks; but 
these had been ordinary presents, the every-day 
courtesies of dish-washers to their sweethearts. 
Brawn was a noble thought. It is not every com- 
mon gullet-fancier that can properly esteem of it. 
It is like a picture of one of the old Italian masters. 
It’s gusto is of that hidden sort. As Wordsworth 
sings of a modest poet,—‘ you must love him, ere to 
you he will seem worthy of your love ;’ so brawn, 
you must taste it ere to you it will seem to have any 
taste at all. But ’tis nuts to the adept: those that 
will send out their tongue and feelers to find it out. 
It will be wooed and, not unsought, be won. Now, 
ham-essence, lobsters, turtle, such popular minions, 
absolutely court you, lay themselves out to strike you 
at first smack, like one of David's pictures (they call 
him Darveed), compared with the plain russet-coated 
wealth of a Titian or a Corregio, as I illustrated 
above. Such are the obvious glaring heathen virtues 
of a corporation dinner, compared with the reserved 
collegiate worth of brawn.” 

Mr. Talfourd has executed his task modestly 
and pleasantly ; the biographer retiring altoge- 
ther into the background, and furnishing only 
a few notes, as it were, and connecting links to 
the letters ; and even. Lamb himself is not thrust 
forward, but allowed, after his own nature, 








uietly and unobtrusively, to win his way 
the reader. Here, however, we must say fare. 
well— 
To a good Man, of most dear memory. 





Curiosities of Medical Experience. By Dr 
Millengen. 2 vols. Bentley. E 
ADVANCED as we are in the career of life, we still 
do not despair of witnessing the great millenniy 
the advent of which is announced by thick-com} 
“ signs,”—a millennium, in which the obserya. 
tion of nature will be banished, inductive reason. 
ing made obsolete, the canons of criticism ex. 
ploded, and the boys in our schools placed upon 
Fuseli’s diet of raw pork, for the better cultiya. 
tion of a nightmare imagination. In those days, 
Albertus Magnus will take the place of Bacon, 
Cornelius Agrippa of Sir H. Davy, and the 
Wonderful Magazine, together with the work 2 
present before us, of the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica. Of all these reformations, the apotheosis 
of the ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience’ may 
in one respect, be taken as the climax; ro 
asmuch as Albertus Magnus, the compiler of 
the Wonderful Magazine, and other authors of 
the like complexion, merely lay before their 
readers a plain statement of imputed facts, and 
tamper not with our natural intelligence to en- 
hance their credibility. Miracle and mystery 
stand rubric on every page ; and faith is nakedly 
called upon, without any pretence to the exer- 
cise of reason. But in the work before us, there 
is such a strange parade of occasional scepticism 
mixed up with a provoking credulity, that the 
babes and sucklings, who give themselves to 
its perusal, will be utterly confounded, and ima- 
gine themselves determined free-thinkers, while 
they are unsuspectedly swallowing absurdities 
by the ell. In the constitution of the learned 
author, there are evidently two separate souls,— 
a connate animula, that loves the extraordinary, 
sympathizes with the miraculous, and energizes 
amidst the unintelligible; and another infused 
spirit, derived from his medical studies, which, 
if it could obtain the mastery (but it cannot), 
would Jead to doubt and examination, and toa 
rational philosophy. As it is, the two together 
exercise so whimsical an influence over the biblio- 
poietic faculties, that its result is a mere phan- 
tasmagoria. 

The ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience’ isa 
collection of short essays upon a vast number of 
medical subjects, chiefly the more debateable, 
to which the author has brought a considerable 
quantity of new or second-hand reading, of that 
kind which might go to the composition of a 
history of the errors and hallucinations of the 
human mind. He is duly acquainted with 
every absurdity which every “ authority” has 
advanced in all ages; and very frequently traces 
modern error to ancient sources with much feli- 
city. But to what purpose does a man thus arm 
himself with such instances of exploded fancies, 
if he is not the less ready to embrace novel ab- 
surdities upon the shallowest reasons? The 
author professes himself a believer in Caspar 
Hauser, whom his patron, Lord Stanhope, has 
given up,—in the efficacy of infinitesimal doses, 
—in the mummery of animal magnetism, &c. 
&c. &c.; and he evidently labours under a tem- 
peramental leaning towards the marvellous, in 
those cases, even, where his judgment resists the 
temptation to go wrong. Thus, he collects, as it 
were, into a focus, all that Pliny, Paracelsus, 
Baptista Porta, Kircher, Crollius, and a hur- 
dred other recounters of tales, have recorded 
of omnigenous absurdity; and he places them 
side by side with authors of greater credibility, 
and with facts of facile verification, sometimes 
with scarcely a word of criticism to give the 
ignorant reader an insight into what is, and 
what is not, credible; and the consequence J, 
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ee _ . *. . . 
'Y upon ff shat at the conclusion of the subject, the mind is 
ay fare. ff je unenriched by any satisfactory result, un- 
fortified by any new principle, with the memory 
loaded, the judgment confused, and the imagi- 
nation a perfect limbo dei Bambini. 
By Dr. There is no work more wanted in the present 
times, than a good elementary exposition of the 
we still canons of criticism, a guide-book to the use of 
ennium, ff the intellects, a measure of the relative weight 
~comi of arguments, and an estimate of inductive in- 
bserva- HF ference. That a professor of medicine, a read- 
reason- ff ing, and an acting man,—one who has evidently 
sism ex- J combined much scientific research with consi- 
ed upon f gerable knowledge of the world,—in one word, 
cultiva- J 4 man like Dr. Millengen, should exhibit so great 
se days, ff a need of this species of instruction, and should 
Bacon, § put together a work so calculated to feed the 
and the  ynreasoning credulity of the age, and promote 
work at ff the triumphs of quackery, is a lamentable truth. 
Britan- § That the Academy of Medicine of Paris, in its 
otheosis | report on Magnetism, should lend itself to the 
ce’ may, J audacious imposture of “the developement of 
ax; in- ff pew faculties by magnetism, such as clairvoyance 
npiler of and intuitive foresight,” is still more deplorable. 
ithors of « The faculty of seeing through the closed eyelids 
re their § was fully substantiated in the presence of a commis- 
cts, and [J sion of investigation appointed by the Academy of 
ce to en- [f Medicine of Paris, and in the presence of fifteen 
mystery rsons. They found a somnambulist, of the name 
naked] of Paul, to all appearance fast asleep. On being re- 
he | quested to rise and approach the window, he com- 
h plied immediately. His eyes were then Covered in 
us, there Hf uch a manner as not to awaken him, and a pack of 
epticim Hf rads having been shuffled by several persons, he 
that the recognized them without the slightest hesitation. 
selves to Mf Watches were then shown him, and he named the 
and ima- J hour and minute, though the hands were repeatedly 
rs, while altered. A book was then presented to him,—it 
surdities ff happened to be a collection of operas,—and he read 
- learned Cantor et Pollux instead of Castor et Pollux, Tragédie 
-souls,— ff Lyrique: a volume of Horace was then submitted to 
ordinary him, but not knowing Latin, he returned it, saying, 
energizes ‘This is some church-book.’ The celebrated Dr. 
> iolenel Broussais laid before the same somnambulist a letter 
: he had drawn from his pocket ; to his utter surprise 
s, which, he read the first lines: the doctor then wrote a few 
cannot), BF yords on a piece of paper in very small characters, 
and toa ff shich the somnambulist also read with the utmost 
together ff facility; but, what was still more singular, when 
he biblio- ] letters or books were applied to his breast or between 
re phan- the shoulders, he also perused them with equal accu- 
racyand ease. In one instance the queen of clubs 
once’ is a jg ¥38 presented to his back ; after a moment’s hesita- 
umber of ‘ion he said, * This is a club—the nine; he was in- 
bateable, formed that he was in error, when he recovered him- 
. elf and said, * No, *tis the queen: a ten of spades 
siderable ty Be Bytes ce 
of that &™ then applied, when he hastily exclaimed, * At 
B any rate this is not a court-card ; it is—the ten of 
tion of 4 wgades.” 
as of the # «The many astute tricks played by animal mag- 
ted with netisers, and frequently detected, naturally induced 
rity” has ff most persons to doubt the veracity of these experi- 
tly traces § ments; but when we find that they were witnessed 
nuch feli- by seventy-eight medical men, most of them deci- 
thus arm ‘edly hostile to magnetism, and sixty-three intelli- 
d fancies,  %t individuals not belonging to the profession, and 
novel ab- @ 2evety respect disinterested, what are we to say ? 
ns? The ps, exclaim with Hamlet, 
C “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
n Caspar Than are dreamt of in your philosophy!” 
hope, has No possible amount of evidence would justify 
nal doses, 


acredence in such experiments (?)—Quzre, what 
veeomes of the Bridgewater Treatises, if such 
things be true? Whereis the wisdom of construct- 
ing the elaborate organs of sense, if seeing were 
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recorded yield themselves unresistingly to an illusion of the 


ces thet H wnses, or the juggling of barefaced tricksters ? 
redibility, BIg, says our author, “ the magnetic phenomena 
ometime’ wear extraordinary, the phenomena of elec- 
en 2 ticity appeared equally marvellous in its origin.” 
t 1s, a” B This is a fair specimen of the sort of reasoning 
juence 18 Byhich suffices for the whole school of Thauma- 


wiind 





turgists. In electricity, there was nothing con- 
tradictory to anterior experience,—nothing in- 
compatible with any other acknowledged verity. 
Yet is this train of discoveries put upon a level 
with somnambulous readings of the dial plates 
of watches, or the perusal of books, upon their 
application to the skin of the stomach, and with 
the power of intuitively discovering the seats of 
diseases, and their remedies, during the sleep of 
the senses? So again, it is argued, that because 
the efficacy of a minute dose of any drug is not 
a logical absurdity,—because such a thing might 
be, therefore it is; therefore, there is no ground 
to question avowed experiments that set expe- 
rience at defiance. Surely, a short course of in- 
finitesimal doses of bread and water is necessary 
to cool the head (tribus anticyris caput insanabile) 
which can admit such conclusions. 


Putting, however, these major considerations 
apart,—forgetting the false doctrines, heresies, 
and schisms, which this book is calculated to 
propagate, and looking at it as a mere work of 
amusement, as a collection of the curiosities of 
literature in a particular department, it is by no 
means to be censured, in comparison with other 
similar productions. It is light, various, and 
tolerably easy reading; and, amidst much un- 
profitable matter, there is mixed a reasonable 
proportion of curious speculation and of informa- 
tion new to the general reader. We quote, asa 
favourable specimen of the author’s mode of 
treating his subject, a portion of the article on 
food. 


“ The diversity of substances which we find in the 
catalogue of articles of food is as great as the variety 
with which the art or the science of cookery prepares 
them; the notions of the ancients on this most im- 
portant subject are worthy of remark. ‘Their taste 
regarding meat was various. Beef they considered 
the most substantial food ; hence it constituted the 
chief nourishment of their athlete. Camels’ and 
dromedaries’ flesh was much esteemed, their heels 
more especially. Donkey-flesh was in high repute ; 
Mecenas, according to Pliny, delighted in it; and 
the wild ass, brought from Africa, was compared to 
venison. In more modern times we find Chancellor 
Dupret having asses fattened for his table. The hog 
and the wild boar appear to have been held in great 
estimation ; and a hog was called ‘animal propter 
convivia natum;’ but the classical portion of the sow 
was somewhat singular— vulva nil dulcius ampla.’ 
Their mode of killing swine was as refined in bar- 
barity as in epicurism. Plutarch tells us that the 
gravid sow was actually trampled to death, to form a 
delicious mass fit for the gods. At other times, pigs 
were slaughtered with red-hot spits, that the blood 
might not be lost ; stuffing a pig with asafeetida and 
various small animals, was a luxury called * porcus 
Trojanus ;> alluding, no doubt, to the warriors who 
were concealed in the Trojan horse. Young bears, 
dogs, and foxes, (the latter more esteemed when fed 
upon grapes,) were also much admired by the Ro- 
mans; who were also so fond of various birds, that 
some consular families assumed the names of those 
they most esteemed. Catius tells us how to drown 
fowls in Falernian wine, to render them more luscious 
and tender. Pheasants were brought over from 
Colchis, and deemed at one time such a rarity, that 
one of the Ptolemies bitterly lamented his having 
never tasted any. Peacocks were carefully reared in 
the island of Samos, and sold at such a high price, 
that Varro informs us they fetched yearly upwards 
of 2000/. of our money. The guinea-fowl! was con- 
sidered delicious ; but, wretched people! the Romans 
knew not the turkey, a gift which we moderns owe 
to the Jesuits. Who could vilify the disciples of 
Loyola after this information! The ostrich was 
much relished; Heliogabalus delighted in their 
brains, and Apicius especially commends them. But, 
of all birds, the flamingo was not only esteemed as 
a bonne-bouche, but most valuable after dinner; for, 
when the gluttonous sensualists had eaten too much, 
they introduced one of its long scarlet feathers down 
their throats, to disgorge their dinner. The modern 
gastronome is perhaps not aware that it is to the an- 
cients he owes his delicious fattened duck and goose 





livers,—the inestimable foies gras of France. Thus 
Horace: 

Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albi. 
The swan was also fattened by the Romans, who 
first deprived it of sight; and cranes were by no 
means despised by people of taste. 

“While the feathered creation was doomed to 
form part of ancient delights, the waters yielded their 
share of enjoyments, and several fishes were immor- 
talised. The murena Helena was educated in their 
ponds, and rendered so tame that he came to be 
killed at the tinkling of his master’s bell or the sound 
of his voice. 

Natat ad magistrum delicata murena, 

says Martial. Hirtius ceded six thousand of these 
fish to Cesar as a great favour, and Vitellius de- 
lighted in their roe. The fame of the lamprey, or 
the mustela of Ausonius and Pliny, is generally 
known; and the sturgeon, the acipenser sturio, was 
brought to table with triumphant pomp: but the 
turbot, one of which was brought to Domitian from 
Ancona, was considered such a present from the gods, 
that this emperor assembled the senate to admire it. 
Soles were also so delectable, that, punning on the 
word solea, they were called the soles of the gods: 
the dorad, sparus auratus, was consecrated to Venus; 
the /abrus scarus was called the brain of Jupiter, and 
Apuleius and Epicharmus maintain that its very en- 
trails would be relished in Olympus. 

“ The garum, or celebrated fish-sauce of the Ro- 
mans, was principally made out of the sciena umbra, 
and the mackerel; the entrails and blood being ma- 
cerated in brine until they became putrid. 

Expirantis adhuc scombri, de sanguine primo 
Accipe fastosum munera cara garum:— 

thus says Martial: and Galen affirms that this dis- 
gusting preparation was so precious, that a measure 
of about three of our pints fetched two thousand 
silver pieces. So delightful was the effluvium of the 
garum considered, that Martial informs us it was 
carried about in onyx smelling-bottles. But our 
luxurious civic chiefs are not aware that the red 
mullet—for such I believe was the mu/lus—was held 
in such a distinguished category among genteel fishes, 
that three of them, although of small size, were 
known to fetch upwards of 200/. They were more 
appreciated when brought alive, and gradually 
allowed to die, immersed in the delicious garum ; 
when the Romans feasted their eyes in the antici- 
pated delight of eating them, by gazing on the dying 
creature as he changed colour like an expiring dol- 
phin. Seneca reproaches them with this refinement 
of cruelty— Oculis quoque gulosi sunt;’ and the 
most renowned of Apicius’s culinary discoveries was 
the alec, a compound of their livers. 

“ Snails were also a great dainty. Fulvius Her- 
pinus was immortalised for the discovery of the art 
of fattening them on bran and other articles; and 
Horace informs us they were served up, broiled upon 
silver gridirons, to give a relish to wine. Oysters 
were brought from our coasts to Rome, and frozen 
oysters were much extolled. Grasshoppers, locusts, 
and various insects, were equally acceptable to our 
first gastronomic legislators. Acorns, similar to those 
now eaten in Spain, formed part of a Roman dessert ; 
the best were brought from Naples and Tarentum. 
It does not appear that the ancients had a great 
variety in their vegetable diet ; condiments to sti- 
mulate the sluggish appetite seemed to be their prin- 
cipal research.” 

Let us add, also, the Doctor’s general opinions 
on the influence of imagination, if it be only for 
their singular contrast with his own weakness on 
that point. 

“ Credulity, and Superstition her twin sister, have 
in all ages been the source whence priestcraft and 
quackery have derived their wealth. Next to these 
rich mines we may rank fashion. * * 

“ Persecution and its prohibitions have also been 
most powerful in working upon our imagination. * * 
The history of tobacco is a striking instance of this 
influence of difficulty upon the mind of man. Pope 
Urban VIII. prohibited its use in any shape, under 
the penalty of excommunication, It was afterwards 
forbidden in Russia, under the pain of having the 
offender’s nose cut off. In some cantons of Swit- 
zerland the prohibition was introduced in the deca- 
logue, next to the commandment against adultery. 
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Amurath IV. ordered all persons taken in flagranti 
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her with exemption from military duty, for the 
of twenty-five years. ; " 

«This permission was, however, given on condition 
of defending themselves against the natives ; but the 
settlement having been found, on trial, untenable, on 
account of the continued hostility of the mountaineers, 
itwassoon abandoned, and now merely consists of a 
fort, formed of intrenchmentsand palisadoes, mounted 
with heavy guns, and manned by a garrison of about 
two thousand men ; who, as in the other fortresses, 
dare not venture from their fastness, the whole of the 
heights and passes being in possession of the natives. 

«The dwellings of the soldiers are a miserable as- 
semblage of little cabins, built of wood. However, 
the men appeared more vigorous and healthy-look- 
ing than in any other garrisons we had Visited ; this 
was fully evidenced by the hospital, which contained 
no more than between sixty and seventy patients. 
Ishould therefore be inclined to think, that Ghelend- 
jik is a salubrious situation, probably the result of 
the absence of marshes, and the increased breadth 
of the valley. * * 

About fourteen or fifteen miles further, we passed 
the bay of Pchad, still in possession of the Circas- 
sians. Here we saw several small vessels lying at 
some distance up the river, carefully covered with 
willows, and shaded by the dense foliage on the 
banks. ‘This was done for the twofold purpose 
of preserving them from the rays of the sun, and the 
observation of the Russians; as a few weeks previous 
the captain of our corvette paid them a visit, when 
he burned nearly the whole of the vesselsin the bay. 

“The inhabitants were evidently expecting a re- 
petion of hostilities; for, by the aid of a powerful 
glass, I observed them assembled in great numbers, 
and all well armed. Among the groupes were seve- 
ral turbaned heads of the Turks ; I also clearly saw, 
that the dense forests which lined the shore were 
filled with men equipped with every description of 
offensive weapon, from a rifle and bows and arrows, 
down toa javelin. * * 

“Between Pchad and the bay of Djook (or Kodos), 
I observed more decisive evidences of civilization 
than any I had previously witnessed. Every spot 
appeared diligently cultivated ; the sides of the hills 
were laid out in pretty fields, inclosed with paling, in 
which numerous flocks and herds were feeding, to- 
gether with several horses, evidently of the finest 
breed. The cottages, also, appeared better built, 
with neat verandahs in front; and the verdant pas- 
tures and meadows, intermingled with the golden 
com, and the dark shades of the groves and clumps 
of forest trees, formed a picture which excited the 
most lively admiration of our whole party.” 

The party again proceeded onwards, passing 
the little bay of Djook, Mamai, and Ardtler, and 
came to anchor in the bay of Vadran. 

“Here commences the famous defile called Jagra, 
at the entrance of which the Russians have a settle- 
ment, consisting of a few houses, and the ruins of a 
church and a monastery. The latter has been con- 
verted into barracks ; but the Circassians having pos- 
session of the upper part of the defile, and the moun- 
tains which command the fort, the military are 
momentarily exposed to their attacks, and almost 
certain of being shot if they move out of their quartets, 
and not unfrequently this has been the case in the 
court-yard of their barracks.” 

Thence they steamed on to Pitzounda. 

“The fortress is about two miles distant from the 
coast ; to which our way led through a forest of splen- 
did trees, partially thinned since the occupation of 
the fort by the Russians. * * 

* This being the first time I had penetrated so far 
into the interior of a country so rarely pressed by 
the foot of any European traveller, so imperfectly 
known, and so little noticed either in ancient or 
modern history, my curiosity was much excited, and 
I regarded every object with the deepest interest. 
It was also the first time that I had seen the Circas- 
slans mingling on friendly terms with the Russian 
soldiers ; and assuredly a more striking contrast than 
the two people presented, both in physical appear- 
ance and moral expression, it is impossible to con- 
ceive, * * 

“The chief of the tribe inhabiting this part of the 
country, who resided some few leagues distant, is 
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said to be friendly to the Russian government ; but, 
much to the annoyance of our party, he did not 
make his appearance, although it was confidently 
anticipated that we should have had the pleasure of 
seeing him. 

“The fortress is situated in the interior ofa ruined 
monastery ; to which is attached a church built in 
the form of the Greek cross, and in admirable pre- 
servation, when we consider that it was crected by 
the Emperor Justinian.” 

They were now in the country of the Upper 
Abasians,—a people more assimilated, it was 
said, to Europeans in manners and disposition 
than the generality of the Caucasians, and less 
tenacious of their independence. 

From Pitzounda they proceeded to Souchom- 
Kalé. 

“The fortress, built in the form a square, bears a 
Turkish inscription over the entrance. It was in a 
most dilapidated state, but, as usual, bristling with 
cannon ; and, like all the others I had seen in Cir- 
cassia, not intended to repel an invasion by sea so 
much as an attack by land, which was evidently the 
danger principally apprehended, as guards were sta- 
tioned in the vicinity with the sume care as if the 
enemy had been at the gates. 

“So perilous, however, is the service, that the sen- 
tinels retire at the close of evening within the walls 
for protection, when the dogs are turned out, who 
are so well trained that they never fail te give notice 
of approaching danger. Indeed, so intense is the 
animosity of the Circassians in this district, that no 
safety exists for the Russian soldier beyond the 
walls. If he goes forth to procure wood and water, 
he is obliged to be accompanied by a guard and 
field-pieces, in the same manner as at the fortresses 
I have already mentioned ; and notwithstanding all 
this precaution, they are every day falling victims to 
the bullets of an enemy the most insidious and inde- 
fatigable.” 

On the state of these settlements and fortresses, 
which figure conspicuously on the Russian chart, 
Mr. Spencer observes, that whatever they may 
have been under the Turkish government, they 
are now nothing better than dilapidated walls and 
entrenchments. A few miles beyond Souchom- 
Kalé begins the province of Mingrelia; here, 
therefore, our immediate interest in the subject 
ends; and here we should have concluded our 
notice for this week, but that, on the return of 
the party, they touched at Bombora, and the re- 
port is worth inserting, just to complete the 
picture. 

“To effect a landing at this place was indeed a 
difficult enterprise, there being neither bay, harbour, 
nor any other accommodation for that purpose; add 
to this, the storm of the preceding evening had left a 
very considerable swell. * * 

“ After visiting the fortifications on the coast, and 
the ruins of a church and monastery built by the 
Genoese, we continued our route to the principal 
fortress, distant about three wersts. Like that at 
Pitzounda, our way led for some time through a 
dense forest.. * * 

“We-were much disappointed at not meeting 
with Michael Scharavaschedze, chief of the Pso 
tribe, inhabiting the neighbourhood of Bombora, 
who I understood was educated in St. Petersburgh, 
and an officer in the Russian service ; but, strange to 
say, although he has long given in his adhesion to 
the government, yet we were told the usual story, 
that not a single soldier can absent himself to any 
distance from the fort without danger of being shot 
or taken prisoner. In addition to this, we learned 
among other things, that the hostility of the natives 
was increasing, and that the garrison had suffered 
considerably from an attack made by the Circassians 
some months previously, and which had been con- 
ducted with a fury and an address they had never 
before exhibited. We were also informed, that since 
the strictness of the blockade prevents the people 
from obtaining a sufficient supply of powder, they 
have adopted the expedient of the lasso in capturing 
the soldiers of the garrison, who are thus led off to 
the mountains without being able to offer any effec- 
tual resistance. * * 








“We found the garrison at Bombora, like those 
of every other Russian fortress we had visited in 
these provinces, suffering severely from fever; in- 
deed, the frightful mortality which prevails in the 
armies of the Caucasus, is the subject of mournful 
contemplation.” 

Here ended the official visit to the Russian 
fortresses ; but Mr. Spencer resolved to visit the 
Circassians themselves, and had no sooner re- 
turned, than he embarked again for Trebisonde, 
where he made friends with a Circassian trader, 
joined him in one of his adventurous trips, and 
thus got introduced to the country, a matter 
of some difficulty at present. His report we 
must defer till next week. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Robinson's Travels in Palestine and Syria.—This- 
work is little better than a guide-book, and had it 
been published with such hamble pretensions, it 
would have passed without a word of censure. But 
Mr. Colburn imposes upon us the painful duty of 
saying, that the “ interest,” ascribed to it in the para- 
graphs in the Morning Chronicle, exists there, and 
nowhere else. 

Ramsay on Government.—This essay displays con- 
siderable talent, research, and thought, but the au- 
thor dwells too much on abstractions, and does not 
allow for the force of extrinsic circumstances, which 
for the most part mould and form national constitu- 
tions. The connexion between political knowledge 
and political power, has not received from him all the 
attention it merits, while very disproportionate weight 
is assigned to the force of sympathy and example. 

Steam Communication with India by the Red Sea, 
advocated by Dr. Lardner, L.L.D.—it is quite cer- 
tain that sooner or later, a direct steam commu- 
nication must be opened between India and Eng- 
land, and, so far as our present information extends, 
the route by the Red Sea appears to be the prefer- 
able channel. These facts, we urged at some length 
on the attention of the public, at least two years ago, 
(see Atheneum, No. 380, $1,) and we do not see that 
the Doctor has done more than enforce the same 
argument “ with a difference,” and a large *‘ Appen- 
dix.” However as discussion must do good, the 
Doctor’s pamphlet will have its use. 

An Introduction to Medical Botany, §c., by Tho- 
mas Castle, M.D.—This work contains forty-one 
pages of ‘The Elements of Botany,’ under which 
name is designated a meagre explanation of the 
meaning of the names given to the different parts of 
plants ; a second part, consisting of forty pages more, 
treats of * The Linnean Artificial System ;° the third 
part, of about the same extent, is devoted to ‘ The 
Linnean Natural System’(!) then follow sixty pages 
of * The Natural System of Jussieu,’ and the remain- 
der of the work is occupied by a glossary and some 
tables explanatory of the uses of medical plants. 
It must be confessed that here is a good deal for 
the money (6s.), and those who like bargains will no 
doubt contrive to be purchasers. We would, how- 
ever, submit to the learned author, that his book may 
be improved by the display of a little more skill in 
the art of abridgment, and somewhat more accuracy. 
For instance, in the glossology, Adnati does not 
merely mean “adhering,” but is used in different 
senses, according to the organ spoken of ; to explain 
Arborescent, by “ partaking of a woody nature,” is 
not quite satisfactory; neither does Ciliated mean 
“covered with soft parallel hairs, not closely set to- 
gether.” Again, it is not the character of Malvacee 
to have one-seeded or two-seeded carpels ; if it were, 
how happens it that all the species of Hibiscus are 
included in the order? Neither do Leguminose “ agree 
in a great measure with the class Diadelphia in the 
sexual system ;” the whole of Cassiew, Mimosee, and 
a very large proportion of Papilionacee belong to 
other parts of the system. In short, out of about 
330 known leguminous genera, about 150 only be- 
long to Diadelphia, while the remaining 180 are 
scattered through Decandria, Monadelphia, Poly- 
gamia, &c. The author is not more happy in other 
matters: he makes Heracleum gummiferum a syno- 
nym of Dorema ammoniacum,—and proh pudor ! Juni- 
perus lycia of Boswellia serrata. It is really too bad 
that persons who undertake to teach science to others 
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should not give themselves the trouble to learn it in 
the first instance themselves. We have, perhaps, 
given this book more notice than it deserves, but it 
appears from the title-page to have reached a third 
edition, and it is therefore high time that students, 
among whom it circulates, should know what sort of 
a book it is that they are purchasing. 

Walford’s Psalms, and Aislabie’s Gospel of St. 
John.—Both these brochures seem designed to enforce 
the necessity of a new translation of the Scriptures ; 
but the errors of the authorized version are neither 
sufficiently numerous, nor important, to justify the 
hazard of shaking the faith of those, who have been 
accustomed to regard their Bible as an infallible 
guide. 

Practical Remarks on Infant Education.—Bache- 
lors’ wives, and Maids’ children, &c. 

Reports on the State of Education in the Bahamas— 
Instructions for Infant Schools in the Bahamas— 
Journal of the Bahama Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.—We are very sensible of the 
kindness of a correspondent in forwarding to us the 
above works. Of course, they are not proper sub- 
jects for critical examination here, but they are good 
evidence of the benevolent intentions of those in 
authority in the Bahamas, and we refer to them in 
the hope of stimulating others nearer home. We 
may however observe, that the Journal contains a 
good deal of information, likely, we imagine, to be 
found serviceable by those for whose use it is pub- 


lished. 





MEDICAL WORKS, 


1. Principles of Homeopathy, by P. Curie. —2. Ho- 
meeopathy briefly examined, in a letter toSir H. Halford, 
by a Licentiate.—We have expressed our opinion 
on the subject of Homeopathy more than once, and 
we have very little to add on the present occasion. 
The first of the works announced at the head of this 
article is a pleading for homeopathy, in all the 
forms of reasoning, but without a shadow of its sub- 
stance. There is not an argument in the volume 
which an hospital student of any capacity might not 
take off after a six-months attendance on his lecturer. 
Yet will it deceive some even of the profession itself, 
80 little is the art of weighing words and arguments 
cultivated in this country. ‘“ Words, words, words” 
are the staple of many books, besides those of the 
homeeopathists; but there are few in which these 
* words” are so wholly alienated from all connexion 
with things. Of this the licentiate letter-writer seems 
fully aware, although there is so much of banter in his 
hostile pages, that it is difficult to know when he is, 
and when he is not in earnest. For our own part, 
we deem this one of the cases in which error is best 
met by silent contempt. The persons afflicted by 
this new monomania may be otherwise worthy book- 
learned souls, and not quite madmen “ though a pasty 
fall,” but it isa mere waste of good sense to throw it 
away on them. ‘Their wisdom is not the wisdom of 
this world ; and as for their facts, “all clashing and 
contending doctors have confirmed their own opinions, 
and endeavoured to convince others, by an appeal to 
incontrovertible facts, which happened, in the most 
accommodating way possible, to present themselves 
exactly when they were wanted for the purpose of con- 
founding all gainsayers.” [Letter, p.54.] There is no 
class of facts so little trustworthy. To eliminate the 
good from the good-for-nothing, and to give to each 
its proper weight, is the first and rarest faculty pos- 
sessed by medical critics. Before the homeopathists 
bring their facts into the field, they should give us 
some better proofs than they have hitherto afforded, 
that they can distinguish between truth and appear- 
ance. We deem all direct appliance to this particular 
case of folly useless; if humorous, it will irritate ; 
if grave, it cannot confute the homeopathists more 
directly than they have confuted themselves. The 
remedy required is one levelled against unreasoning 
credulity in general. With respect to individual 
follies, uno avulso, non deficit alter ; cheat will succeed 
cheat to the end of the chapter, until men are edu- 
cated to use their intellects for themselves. It is in 
vain that any particular theory is denounced as 
absurd, and that its professors are convicted as de- 
ficient in the very elements of critical science. If 
the public be equally uninstructed, the deficiency 
will not be felt: the whole affair will resolve itself 
into a belief or disbelief of some particular assertion, 





—Did Morison’s pills kill such a person ? or did Dr. 
Infiniment Petit cure Mrs, So-and-so, with the eight 
millionth part of a grain of nihil album? Medicine 
is thus reduced, not to a science, but a religion ; and 
Lord Peter’scelebrated leg of mutton argumient is logic 
itself, in comparison to the reasoning which is brought 
to bear on such “ facts.” 

1. Thoughts on Physical Education, and the true 
mode of Improving the Condition of Man: and on the 
Study of the Greek and Latin Languages, by Charles 
Caldwell, M.D., with Notes by Robert Cox, and a 
recommendatory Preface by George Combe.—2. On 
the Deformities of the Chest and Spine, illustrated by 
Plates, by Wm. Coulson ; 2nd edit., greatly enlarged. 
—Had we not been so frequently called upon to 
notice the necessity and advantages of calling phy- 
siological science to the aid of education, and thereby 
reforming a multitude of unseemly and dangerous 
errors in the treatment of youth, we should not have 
despatched the first of these works in a brief Library- 
table article. Although disfigured, in our estimation, 
by the jargon and the dogmatism of phrenology, it is 
the work of a man of extensive knowledge and an 
independent mind; and it is eminently a suggestive 
book. First, as to education itself, as Mr. Combe 
justly observes, “ under that term two very distinguish- 
able processes are often confounded,—namely, train- 
ing and instruction. Training, in reference to edu- 
cation, means the strengthening and improving, by 
means of exercise, the mental functions, thereby 
increasing their agility and capacity ; while instruc- 
tion refers to the accumulation of knowledge.” This 
distinction, though suggested by phrenological notions, 
is equally applicable to the subject, however con- 
sidered. Whether the seats ascribed to the several 
faculties, be well or ill chosen, or whether the facul- 
ties are or are not resident in any such distinct loca- 
lities, their reality remains unquestioned. That the 
moral, intellectual, and animal impulses are really 
independent of each other,—that they are variously 
developed in different individuals, and that they are 
susceptible of increased or diminished manifestations 
by the influence of * training,” are truths reposing on 
the common experience of mankind. They have, 
however, hitherto been barren truths. Education 
has hitherto, even unto the present day, been very 
closely confined to inculcation,—to loading the mind 
with the materials for exercise, without attempting to 
improve its action. ‘The notion of strengthening the 
faculties, and regularizing their functional activity, 
(except in as far as such results flow spontaneously 
from simple exercise,) has scarcely entered into the 
heads of teachers ; and as to the moral faculties more 
especially, maxims have pretty universally been 
adopted instead of principles; and penal sanctions 
have been made the substitute for natural predis- 
posing causes of virtue. 

Under the head of training, too, more is included 
than the mental faculties. The healthy action of 
the brain is closely subordinate to that of the other 
great viscera. The mens sana is chiefly to be ex- 
pected in corpore sano. Were this not so, still the 
necessity of health to the enjoyment of life, and to 
the performance of its duties, is so immediate, that 
an education which does not include that object is 
worse than no education at all. Among, therefore, 
the better signs of the times, we place the growing 
attention of the public to physical education, of which 
both the works before us are instances. To this 
subject we are disposed to return, in season and out 
of season, as to the discharge of one of the most im- 
portant of our duties to the public; and we are 
bound to say that Dr. Caldwell’s unpretending little 
volume contains the germ of much practical im- 
provement. “ Physical education,” he well remarks, 
“is of great compass. If complete, it would be tan- 
tamount to an entire system of hygeiene. It would 
embrace everything, that by bearing in any way on 
the human body, might injure or benefit its health, 
vigour, and fitness for action.” He begins, there- 
fore, with the beginning, arid illustrates the necessity 
of the child being well born; that is to say, the 
child of healthy parents. 

We are accustomed to the idea of a child inherit- 
ing gout, consumption, scrofula, &c. &c. from its 
parents; but the fact that good and evil mental qua- 
lities are equally transmissible, is not so generally 
understood. Certain, however, it is that the modern 
races of Europe have thus acquired a temperament, 





in which the cerebral and nervous tissues predomi, 
nate over the muscular; and that as in two or three 
descents through a desk family the muscles of the 
arm manifestly diminish, so does the brain en 
and nervous susceptibility increase. This law, in its 
application to individuals, tends to vicious excess: 
and nature has provided against it, by the instinct 
which draws the choice matrimonial to contrarieties 
of person and disposition. This instinct, however, is 
thwarted by the exclusiveness of rank and fortune: 
and the consequence is a degeneracy in the offgpri : 
of all pure aristocracies. A strict attention to this 
fact is not always practicable; but Dr. Caldwell’s 
denunciation of the criminality of utterly disregard. 
ing it, is as reasonable as it is just. But we cannot 
pursue the subject further. Dr. Caldwell’s volume 
is creditable to the philosophy of America, and wil] 
well repay the trouble of perusal; albeit, too phreno- 
logical for our taste. 

Of the second edition of Mr. Coulson’s book, we 
can only say that in many respects it is improved ag 
well as enlarged. We do not, however, agree as to 
the merit of Mrs. Somebody’s stay-making. Com. 
pare plate XI. with plate IV., and observe whether 
the wearer of this lady’s corset, depicted in the 
former, does not show all the faults of tight lacing to 
perfection. 

Aretaus, of the Causes and Signs of Acute and 
Chronic Disease, translated from the Greek by T. F. 
Reynolds, M.B. F.L.S.—Areteeus is one of the authors 
employed in the examinations for the fellowship of 
the Royal College of Physicians; and on that account 
would be important to students, even if the beauty 
of his language and the fidelity of his descriptions 
did not render him a model worthy of all attention, 
It is much to be regretted that so many of our ablest 
practitioners and writers on medicine, having been 
compelled by circumstances to shorten the course of 
their literary studies, are less clear and satisfactory in 
their narratives, and less precise in their descriptions 
of disease, than comports with the full utility of their 
lucubrations. To those thus circumstanced, the 
translation of Areteus may be useful, by assisting 
them in the formation of a better medical style, 
We have not leisure to look into the critical ac- 
curacy of the translation ; nor if we had, should we 
be disposed to visit any literary lapses of so young 
an author with severity. ‘The translation is evidently 
an exercise which Dr. Reynolds has set himself. It 
is a task becoming his place and station, and we 
shall dismiss it with a simple valeat quantum valere 
potest. 

Medical Essays, by J. Hungertord Sealy, No. 1, 
* Phthisis Pulmonalis..—A treatise on a subject too 
purely medical for our pages. 
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On the Pernicious Influence of Bloodletting—{De 
l'Influence Pernicieuse des Saignées, &c.], by Henry 
Wieésecké.—Those acquainted with the profession, 
and who know how much more frequently continen- 
tal physicians sin by neglecting, than by abusing the 
“right leg of practice,” will be apt enough, ona 
simple inspection of the title-page, to Anglicise the 
author’s German appellative, by converting it into 
Wiseacre ; but when our readers learn that the work 
is an appeal from the profession and its colleges to 
the supreme legislative authorities in the state, to the 
intent that they should make blood-letting penal, and 
follow the precedent of the parliament of Paris, which 
suppressed the use of emetics, by “ commencing a 
crusade” against the Sangrados, they will be disposed 
rather to translate his unpronounceable name by 
Lunatic. 
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rican Colonies, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Cherubini’s Course of Coun- 
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8vo. 425. cl.— Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes, post 8vo. 10s. cl.— 
Memoir of the late Rev. William Carey, D.D., by Eustace 
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Tumults, 12mo, 7s. cl.—Walker’s Philosophy of the Eye, 
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to the ancient language and ancient poetry of his | 
country, commenced at college. He was, from the | 
very first, his own and only teaching-master—from the 
very first, his imagination owned no curb, neither did | 
his style :—and, yet, strange to say, this bold college | 
innovator—this revolutionist of twenty years old— | 
this seditious genius, which shook off, at one bound, | 
the yoke of the literary restoration, was one of the 
first to submit itself, delightedly, to the political 
restoration. It happens, that the earliest verses of 
this poet, who has broken away from the ancient | 
language, are consecrated to the praise of the ancient | 
monarchy. And, thus, has this distinguished young | 
man taught himself at once to submit where others 
revolted, and to revolt where others had submitted. 
In fact, it is very striking, that, at the instant in 
which his fellow-scholars came forth from their 
colleges, thoroughly imbued with the learning, the | 
elegance, the style, and the moderation of the writers | 
of the grand siécle,—these same young men, so edu- 
cated, as it were, by Moliére, and Bossuet, and | 
Pascal, and Boileau,—by the combined influence 
of the Jesuits and the Jansenists,—by the greatest 
of the subjects of the great king, Louis XIV.—that 
these young people, so. brought up, and finding 
themselves suddenly in presence of the monarchy of 
Louis XIV., and beneath the reign of that monarch’s 
grandson—should have flung themselves, at once, 
into a political opposition the most implacable: 
that all the pains which Louis XVIII. had taken 
to restore the schools—all the trouble which he had 
given himself to bring back the youth of his kingdom 
to sound and wholesome studies—and all the success 
which had attended an undertaking so novel and 
bold—should terminate in a furious opposition to 
that very royalty which had educated the youth of 
France with a foresight so wise, and care so paternal ! 
—Ungrateful young spirits as they were !—who had 
accepted from the Restoration the peace which it 
brought in its hand—and, with that peace, their very 
lives,—for without it, they must, most of them, have 
died, in arms, ere that day, conscripts of the Em- 
peror. And not only life had they received from the 
Restoration,—but it had given them, besides,the means 
of lofty study—it had restored to them the sciences, 
and antiquity, and poetry, and history, and even the 
Gospel. Notonly had the Restoration said—* You 
shall, no longer, be wretched soldiers, victims of 
death, or famine, or cold (worse than death or famine) 
or captivity in a strange land (harder to bear than 
the frosts of Russia) ;—but you shall become useful 
citizens, honoured and free. All careers are opened 
to you—the bar, the sciences, the political tribune— 
that magnificent and magnifying pedestal!” To the 
young men it said—“ Be poets, or great writers— 
be, at any rate, men.” To the old—* Tremble no 
more—your eyes shall be closed by the hands of 
your sorrowing children.” Such were the benefits 
conferred by the Restoration on the youth of 
France ;—and how have those benefits been repaid ? 
They have been repaid by the blackest ingrati- 
tude ;—by the most utter forgetfulness of all duty 
and respect. These young men have kept all that 
legitimate royalty had given them—life, and ho- 
nour, and science, and liberty ;—and all those gifts 
they have turned against the giver. They have 
been orators, and historians, and poets, and states- 
men; but have devoted their oratory, and their his- 
tory, and their poetry, and their portion of power, to 
the ruin of that monarchy which had preserved them, 
and made them what they are. And ever and unceas- 
ingly—by night and by day—at home and abroad,— 
in peace and in war—by their words, and by their 
swords, and by conspiracies, and by their very silence, 
and by the press, and in the Tribune, they have 
sapped and undermined the throne which had shel- 
tered them beneath its holy and paternal shadow. 
Thus has the existing generation been, at once, sub- 
missive to the laws of art, and rebellious against 
royalty—devoted to the grammar of its country, and 
a parricide as regards its political laws—the slave of 
Boileau and Aristotle, and the destroyer of the 
charter—bringing back Racine in triumph, and 
conducting the royal family into exile. A strange, 
but true story, all this is!—and who, after it, shall 
repeat, that the literature of a people is the expres- 
sion of its politics ? 

Of all this we have the proofs at hand. Look at 
the men who stand in the world’s eye, in our day, 





and judge. The great disciples of the old studies are 
they who have offered the most strenuous opposition 
to the monarchy of Louis XIV.; and the poetical 
and literary revolutionists are they who have de- 
fended it. The cheerers of Racine were the first 
to cry—* Down with the king !”—whilst the parti- 
zans of Shakespeare, the revolutionists of our poeti- 
cal world, had songs of triumph for the monarch, | 
and of lamentation for his departure. Take them, 
if you will, one by one,—where is the camp, hostile 
to the Restoration, to be sought ? In the heart of the 
old Constitutionnel, whose daily occupation is that of 
attacking the house of Bourbon, and defending Ra- 
cine and Moliére against the innovators. It is to be 
found amongst those young spirits, unknown but 
yesterday, and all-powerful to-day—who, amid their 
wildest outbreaks, have still remained true to the 
old Grammar and old Dictionary, which they learned 
to respect at the same time when, they learned to 


| hate all which appertained to order, and lawful 


authority. In the days of the Restoration, M. 
Thiers, the historian of the school of M. de Thou 
and of Mezeray, was the zealous defender of the Art 
Poétique, and the Traité du Sublime, and the Poetics 
of Aristotle, attacked on every side ;—and how vio- 
lent, at the same time, were the political attacks of 
M. Thiers, and what an elevation has he reached, 
by the double force of his revolutionary doctrines, 
and his poetical allegiance! How powerful an orator 
is he in the political tribune ;—and yet, an orator 
after the fashion of antiquity. With him, may be 
named Armand Carrel,—that strong and clear 
genius;—and under these leaders, the whole Doc- 
trinaire school, so studious and learned :—M. Guizot, 
the great Classicist historian—and M. Villemain, the 
pride of the university—and M. Cousin, the quasi 
German philosopher, who translated Plato into 
French—and M. de Laromiguiere, the professor who 
continued Condillac—and M. Royer-Collard, and 
the rest. All these are, at once, the disciples of 
Boileau, and the imitators of Mirabeau;:—with one 
hand, they restore and support the language, whilst 
with the other they overthrow the institutions and 
the throne. So far is this true, that you cannot name 
a single one of the Classicists, as they were then 
called, who has abstained from casting his dart, 
more or less envenomed, against royalty. The wit 
of M. Jouy, the Classicist, and the genius of M. 
Etienne, the Classicist, and the eloquence of M. 
Tissot, the Classicist, have all been so employed— 
in a word, the whole body of the classic school, 
great and small—alike the skilful writers, and the 
writers ignorant of the first principles of the art of 
writing—every one, from the top to the bottom of 
that particular ladder—old and young—the men 
of talent and the blockheads—have all striven which 
should give the heaviest kick to the dead lion of 
the Restoration—dead beneath the attacks of the 
Classicist journal, par excellence—the Constitutionnel. 

But, on the other hand, and in the opposite camp, 
I need not tell you what is going on, at the same 
time, and what unwearying soldiers it contains ; with 
what ardour they go back to old times, and with what 
love and respect they study the ancient monarchy. 
These latter call themselves the Romanticists, and 
have divorced themselves from the literature of the 
grand siécle, while they have devoted their hearts 
and their genius to the sovereignty of the grand 
monarque. They have rebelled against Despréaux, 
and bowed before the sceptre of the descendants of 
Saint Louis. In poetry and in prose, in the romance 
and in the drama, they have fervently and ably in- 
voked all the old and overthrown powers. They 
have raised up again all the old statues of kings, 
beginning with the statue of Charlemagne ; they have 
undertaken the defence of all the old achievements 
which the world is beginning to attack, commencing 
with the Crusades. They are the first—or, at least, 
the first of the new generation—who have had the 
courage tospeak of the Gospel with piety and respect, 
and to fling back in the face of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedic school, the series of profligate and in- 
solent calumnies against the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which had grown up amongst us into-the authority of 
a second Gospel. Oh! honoured and courageous 
writers!’ They have re-instated our holy past— 
clearing away the mud with which desecrating hands 
had covered it; they have been the defenders of 





our ancient race of kings, long held up to our 


scorn as so many wretches, alike without minds and 
without hearts. They have dared to take up their 
parable in the cause of that high and powerful Gal. 
lican church, which had been so long dragged through 
the mire, and defiled by so many evil passions. The 
were the earliest to declare to France that her great 
centuries of battles, and of legislation, and of poetry, 
and of faith, and of royalty, were not centuries of 
barbarism ; and that that swelling word Philosophy 
and that other high-sounding word liberty, were net 
words of yesterday—though they had not before been 
made the rallying-cries of disorder and massacre. 
Thanks to their bold efforts and generous Persever- 
ance, we have at length learnt once more to esteem 
France for that for which France is estimable—her 
glory, her philosophy, her royalty, and her liberty of 
ancient days. 

This is what the Romantigists have done. They 
have been rebels in their poetry, and true subjects in 
their politics. The rules of art and taste they have 
debated ; but never resisted the law of the common. 
wealth. They never dreamt of opposing the mon- 
archy while in power ; and, since its fall have dared 
to weep for it. Inthe camp of the Romanticists areto 
be found the most illustrious names of our age. M, 
de Chateaubriand—the master-spirit of his century 
—the father of Lord Byron and of Walter Scott, of 
M. de Lamartine and of Victor Hugo—the devoted 
friend of the house of Bourbon—he whose phrase 
has become a new device for a portion of France— 
“ Madame, votre fils est mon Roi !”’~—-M. de Chateau- 
briand is the king and governor of the Romanticists; 
and Atala, Réné, and Les Martyrs are the greatest 
and freest manifestations of the revolt of that great 
genius against the ancient poetry. M. de Chateau- 
briand is at once the greatest of royalists and the 
greatest of innovators. Alas! the monarchy of the 
Bourbons committed a fatal error in not leaning 
more confidently on that new school, which alone 
had a right understanding and true appreciation of 
monarchy, in our days. After M. de Chateaubriand 
take M. de Lamartine, the great lyric poet—the 
discoverer of the Ode in our soil—he who has dared 
to sing, in his beautiful verses, of God and of love, 
the two divine passions of the heart of man. To 
what school does he belong—he, so simple yet great, 
so free and original, so novel and harmonious—our 
poetic glory ? Undoubtedly, he belongs to the school 
of M. de Chateaubriand, the poet of the Martyrs; 
and as, undoubtedly, he, too, is a child of the Gospel, 
—the captive bard who remembers Jerusalem, by the 
rivers of a farland. He, too, is a royalist, because he 
is a gentleman, because he is a Christian, because he 
is a poet, and because he isa soldier. His reasons 
for being a royalist are the same as M. de Chateau- 
briand’s: and as to poetical innovation, we have, 
already, seen to what extent he is an innovator. 

In poetry, in the fine arts, in eloquence,—whom 
do we find partizans of monarchy ?—Everywhere the 
Schismatics. Who is the most inspired, the most 
impetuous, the most admirable, the most vehement 
of all the orators of the chamber? Which one is he 
who surrenders himself most unrestrainedly to his 
passion of the moment, to the influences of the passing 
hour, to the emotions which agitate him, and the 
convictions which bear him away on their wings of 
fire? In one word, which of them all is, at once, the 
most conspicuously royalist and innovator in this 
chamber of powerful speakers? The name of M. 
Berryer will at once suggest itself—the orator par 
excellence of this nineteenth century. 

If we descend a step lower, in search of reputations 
less important—if from poetry we pass to romance, 
and from art to criticism, we shall find everywhere, 
in the second rank, men of high renown and royalist 
principles. First, we have the author of Cing Mars: 
—M. Alfred de Vigny is a soldier of King Charles 
the Tenth, as M. de Lamartine is one of his garde- 
du-corps. M. de Vigny, an elegant writer and man 
of calm and pure passions,—devoted to royalty by 
temperament, by habit, and by his natural love of 
refinement and good taste—is, likewise, one of the 
poetical defenders of that throne, which has, notwith- 
standing, crumbled over the heads of all; threatening, 
for a moment, to drag with it, into one common rut, 
alike the conquerors and the conquered. : 

And what a crowd of names besides! M. Sainte- 
Beuve, the critic of the new school, who has vainly 
striven to be a republican, and can never be other 
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than a royalist ;—M. Ballanche, who has so power- 
fally avenged the massacre of Louis XVI. ;—M. 
Bosio, thre 
-_ f the Martyr-King—an immortal funeral 
tribute, which has no rival save the funeral oration 
of Bossuet over Henriette of England :—the Baron 
Géard, the painter of Henry IV. and of Charles X., 
whose pencil is shivered now ;—M. Gros, who gave 
Charlemagne to the Pantheon, and killed himself, 
because he had lost the high support of that Re- 
storation by which he had been so loudly applauded, 
and so well beloved! But we cannot stop to name 
all the revolutionary artists, who, nevertheless, rallied 
around the throne of Charles X. 

Let us return, then, to M. Victor Hugo—the 
Calvin of the romantic school, as M. de Chateau- 
priand is its Luther. In this young poet of the nine- 
teenth century, more emphatically than anywhere 
else, is displayed that bold and curious mixture of 
literary revolt and political submission, disobedience 
to the canons of ancient poetical art, and respect 
for ancient kings. The first time that M. Victor 
Hugo raised his voice in France—which, in that day, 
had ears only for Lord Byron, not having yet sur- 
rendered herself to Sir Walter Scott—it was to cele- 
brate, in an ode full of brilliancy and mourning, the 
fearful death of the Duc de Berry, whom the de- 
sperate hopes of his wretched assassin had marked 
for the last of the Bourbons, La Mort du Duc de 
Berry, by M. Hugo, is one of the finest things which 
he has written ; at once a truly national song, and a 
truly touching elegy. Louvel struck France to the 
yery heart :—never, since the assassination of the 
great Henry, has a royal murder been so fruitful 
of lamentable consequences. In the midst of the 
universal stupor and consternation which followed it, 
arose the indignant voice of the young poet, singing 
his song of death ;—as was done, under Augustus, for 
the death of Marcellus. That was a great and strik- 
ing epoch for French poetry ; the solemn moment 
of a sworn alliance betwixt the Muse and the house 
of Bourbon. The fact was a noble and generous one 
on the part of M. Victor Hugo—an unknown poet, 
who had the courage to weep aloud for the murdered 
prince, “ Whence comes this young singer,” was 
the question ; “ this stranger, who starts forth at once, 
with a courage equal to that of M. de Chateaubriand, 
the old royalist, himself? And M. Hugo’s courage 
and fine-heartedness, in this matter, were the greater 
that he proceeded in direct opposition to the popular 
temper, wholly devoted to the enemies of the house 
of Bourbon. Witness M. Casimir Delavigne—an- 
other Classicist poet, whom we had forgotten to 
mention amongst the seditious spirits of the classical 
school. By what popularity was he, at once, repaid, 
for his celebration of the old imperial glory! How 
dear he suddenly became to the French nation, 
when they found out that he was a foe to the mon- 
archy! From that moment, success was an easy 
achievement to him; he had but to produce his 
verses, to win ready applause. Witness, too, Bé. 
ranger—that other Classicist song-writer—that other 
rebel of the school of Aristotle ; who, by the help of 
some wretched burthens about glory and victory, 
loyalty and liberty, contributed his quota of fanati- 
cism, enthusiasm, and mystification to the last revo- 
lution. M.Hugo’sodeis, throughout, full of beauty ; t 





t How finely has M. Victor Hugo developed and wrought 
out that passage of Schiller—** Murder, with violent hand, 
breaks into the most sacred places—death advances, to bear 
away the young man, in the hour of his prosperity—and 
misfortune, like a subtle enemy, approaches, in the midst of 
a day of festival.” 

Fuis les banquets, fais tréve & tout joyeux délire, 

Paris, triste cité, détourne tes regards 

Vers le Cirque ow Ion voit, aux accords de la lyre, 
S‘unir les prestiges des arts. 

Cheurs, interrompez-vous! cessez, danses légeres, 
Qu’on change en torches funéraires 
Ces feux purs, ces brillans flambeaux ; 

Dans cette enceinte, auprés d'une couche sanglante, 

Jentends un prétre saint dont la voix chancelante 
Dit la priere des tombeaux. 

Sous ces lambris frappés des éclats de la joie, 

Pres d'un lit oW soupire un mourant étendu, 

Dune famille auguste, au desespoir en proie, 
Je vois le cortege éperdu. 

Cest un pére & genoux, c'est un frére en alarmes, 
Une seeur qui n’a point de larmes 
Pour calmer ses sombres douleurs ; 

Car, ses affreux revers ont, dés son plus jeune Age, 

Dans ses yeux enflammés d'un si m4le courage, 
Tari la source de ses pleurs. 


regenerator of the school of statuary in | 
who has executed a master-work, the Apo- | 





since Bossuet—whom the presence of horrors like 

these would have shocked and terrified into silence 
—never had the heart of France been stirred by a 
finer funeral oration. 

But the true poet is the watchman and chronicler 
alike of the griefs and the hopes of his country; 
—the poet is the voice of the nation. Thus, scarcely 
was the Duc de Berry in the tomb, and scarcely 
had the echoes of his funeral song died away, 
ere a happier rumour began to spread—at first in 
whispers and the voice of fear—at length, loudly 
and in the tones of hope. The Duc de Berry, it was 
said, was not wholly dead—the royal tree not stricken 
to the heart—that a green branch was about to spring 
from the noble trunk, which men had thought for 
ever withered and dried away. And once more‘tthe 
poet took up his lyre, stripped it of the mourning 
crapes which covered it, and touched its chords 
again—but, this time, to a song of hope. The 
Duc de Berry is dead,—but the Duc de Bor. 
deaux is about to be born. Louvel is falsified in 
his dreadful calculations ;—the house of Bourbon 
is not extinct—not about to perish—its white 
plumes wave still to the breeze. How much of 
inspiration, of solemnity and grandeur, are there 
in M. Hugo’s fine ode on La Naissance du Duc de 
Bordeaux !{ How fall of sentiment is it—and of pas- 
sionate welcome to the royal child, who, éien, made 
all our hope—and, now—but, alas! where is the 
poet or prophet, of this world, who could have fore- 
seen so longa series of misfortunes! Oh! how sad 
it is, to turn from that song of love, to the cries of 
rage and hatred which we have heard, of late—to 
recall that burst of joy, in this day of sorrow—to 
change the picture of the princely boy, held at the 
baptismal font by France herself, for that of the same 
young prince on the deck of the ship at Cherbourg! 

By tones from the heart like these—by such 
flashes of genius—it was that M. Victor Hugo, at 
once, achieved a high poetical standing. The 
royalist part of France—which, all things considered, 
was the enlightened and intelligent part, in those 
days, however it may have, since, suffered itself to 
be vanquished, from the fault of too much security | 
and imprudence,—was grateful to the voung poet for | 
that brilliant and courageous manifestation of senti- | 
ments, which the popular voice was already beginning 
to proscribe. On his side, M. Victor Hugo was long 
faithful to the political creed which he had adopted. 
His first collection, Odes et Ballades, is stamped, in 
every page, with those royalist prejudices which have 
been the parent of his finest works. When the King of 
the Charter, Louis X VIII., was borne to the vaults 
of Saint Denis—amid the amazement of all France, 
long unaccustomed to follow royal funerals, and see its 








Sur l'échafaud, aux cris d’un sénat sanguinsire, 
Sa meére est morte en reine, et son pere en heros; 
Elle a vu dans les fers perir son jeune frére, 
Et n'a pu trouver de bourreaux. 
Et quand des rois ligués la main brisa les chaines, 
Long-temps sur des rives lointaines 
Elle a fui nos bords désolés; 
Elle a revu la France aprés tant de miscres, 
Pour apprendre, en rentrant au palais de ses peres, 
Que ses maux n’étaient pas combleés! 
Plus loin c’est une épouse, oh! qui peindra ses craintes, 
Sa force, ses doux soins, son amour assidu ? 
liclas! et qui dira ses lamentables plaintes, 
Quand tout espoir sera perdu? 
Quels étaient nos transports, 6 vierge de Sicile, 
Quand naguere a ta main docile 
Berry joignit sa noble main! 
Pevais tu done, princesse, en touchant ce rivage, 
Voir si tot suecéder le crépe du veuvage 
Au chaste voile de ’hymen ? 
Berry. quand nous vantions la paisible conquéte, 
Nos chants ont réveillé le Dragon endormi, 
L’anarchie, en grondant, a relevé la téte, 
Et l'enfer méme en a frémi; 
Elle a rugi, soudain, du milieu des ténebres, 
Clément poussa des cris funébres ; 
Ravaillac agita ses fers ; 
Et le monstre, étendant ses deux ailes livides, 
Aux applaudissemens des ombres régicides, 
Senvola du fond des enfers. 
* * 
Le fer brille, un cri part: guerriers, volez aux armes! 
C’en est fait, la Duchesse accourt en palissant; 
Son bras soutient Berry, qu'elle arrose de larmes, 
Et qui l'inonde de son sang. 
Dressez un lit funébre: est-il quelque espérance ? 
Hdélas! un lugubre silence 
A condamné son triste époux ; 
Assistez-le, Madame, en ce moment horrible, 
Les soins cruels de l'art le rendront plus terrible, 
Les votres le rendront plus doux. 


t * Savez-vous, voyageur,” &c. 





kings die in their beds, like other men—the poet 
who had wept the death of the Due de Berry, and 
sung the birth of his son—and celebrated, also, the 
baptism of the Duc de Bordeaux—that same poet 
sang of Louis XVIII., in his turn. The whole of 
the ode on the death of Louis XVIII. is filled with 
beauties, It is a worthy companion to the ode on 
the birth of the Due de Bordeaux. They are two 
splendid songs—the one of triumph, and the other 
of mourning, inspired by the same enthusiasm—of 
the Royalist, and of the Christian. Listen to the 
splendid eulogy of Louis XVIII, in the mouth of 
the poct—and, at the same time, the eulogy of him 
who was Charles X.; and you will confess that Cicero 
was right when he said—* It is the heart which pro- 
duces eloquence”—pectus est quod disertos facit. 

The two volumes of Odes and Ballads are, on 
the whole, the finest poetical collection of M. Hugo, 
and exhibit, in all their purity, the generous opi- 
nions and sentiments of the youthful poet. M. 
Victor Hugo commences—as M. de Chateaubriand, 
and all other great poets have commenced—by hope 
and love :—he is a believer, and a devout one; and 
his soul has not, hitherto, been, for an instant, dis- 
turbed by the hideous cries of revolution—that 
hydra, with her thousand and ever-springing heads. 
And then, in our days, the spectacle is both pleasant 
and rare, of a man with a believing heart, a Chris- 
tian praising God, a youth filled with love, a soul 
stored with noble sentiments, and shedding them 
around as heaven does the dew. The period, too, 
from 1818 to 1828, presented a favourable path for 
the career of a man of Victor Hugo’s genius and 
imagination ; those were the ten bright years of this 
century—our epoch of freedom and repose. For 
rest from her glory, France had, then, fallen back 
upon poetry and the fine arts :—she was re-assuming, 
by degrees, the calm and peaceful habits of a power- 
ful and enlightened nation. Tranquillity, commerce, 
industry, abundance, the young movements of her 
young spirits, poetry, music, painting, architecture— 
all the arts of peace—breaking everywhere from be- 
neath their restraints, flung their splendours over the 
land. The throne was filled by a man of talent, 
schooled by the misfortunes of a long exile. That 
was the time to enter into the great contests of 
general ideas, and honourable enterprises. M. 
Hugo’s special merit is that of having followed the 
footsteps of all the new men, pursued all the generous 
thoughts of that great epoch. Open the two volumes 
of the Odes et Ballades, and you will find written 
therein, in characters of fire, all the names and all 
the movements of those ten happy years. But, in 
all his moods—of enthusiasm or of despair—be his 
song of love or of war—M. Hugo writes ever under 
the inspiration of that prophecy which he uttered 
to himself when he first became a writer—* The 
history of men presents no poetry, save as it is 
viewed through the medium of monarchical ideas 
and religious faith.” 

La Vendée—that bloody contest fought under the 
white flag—Les Vierges de Verdun—a lamentable 
episode of that same dreadful war—Quiberon—of 
which we may say, with Tacitus—* Pudor inde et 
miseratio!”—Louis X V11J.—that beautiful prelude 
to the funeral song for the Duc de Berry—La Statue 
de Henri I1V.—Bonaparte—that sonorous echo of 
Lord Byron's ode—L’*dre de Triomphe de l'Etvile— 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuti—and La Guerre d@ Espagne 
—uare the political odes, in these volumes. After 
these, the author addresses himself, in the true 
spirit and fashion of a young man, to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand and M. de Lamartine, the two masters 
who led him into the arena of poetry ;—and then 
he becomes the poet of himself alone. Aban- 
doning both the common multitude and the dis- 
tinguished few, he finds in his own genius and his 
own heart, and his own memory, a thousand delicious 
fancies—summer dreams—visions of love—calm, 
pure, and transparent passions of a youthful soul. 
In a word, never did M. Victor Hugo show himself 
more royalist and more Christian—that is to say, 
never has he shown himself a greater poet—than in 
these his two earliest volumes. 

But the young writer had an ambition beyond 
that of being merely and entirely a great poet. To 
be a poet and a poet alone—to follow with a firm 
and assured tread that bright road which God has 
marked out for all those whom he sends into the 
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world as the spétial messengers of his oracles,—was 
well, in the better days of art and poesy. But M. 
Victor Hugo was born too late to understand that 
the poet’s mission is to live alone—far apart from 
the crowd :—therefore it is that he sought to be not 
only a novel poet, but a-revolutionary poet. Not 
contented with his odes, he sought to build theories, 
too. He set about proving and demonstrating his 
poetry, as if true poetry could be demonstrated, save 
by the passions—the joys and the raptures and the 
griefs which it awakens. The result of this, in the 
works of M. Hugo, has been an unseemly mixture of 
dogmatism and inspiration—of precepts and ex- 
amples. To be both poet and professor is to be too 
much, by one-half. Now all this M. Hugo is. Thus, 
even on the subject of these his odes and ballads, we 
find him already indulging in several schismatic 
literary opinions. M. Hugo lays down, and developes 
his literary principles—constructs his rhetoric—and 
separates himself, even thus early, from that adven- 
turous simplicity which gives its charm to the first 
efforts of Goethe, and of Lord Byron, and of Schiller 
—of all innovators, in fact, inartificially and truly 
inspired. M. Victor Hugo is, from the first, an ob- 
stinate and pedantic innovator—carefully comment- 
ing upon his own genius—seeking to found a sect. 
On his own sole authority, he pronounces himself 
the poetical Calvin. He separates himself violently 
from the seventeenth century—that great century of 
great geniuses. And thus has this young man, whom 
all things seemed to favour, who had on his side at 
once the royal regard and the popular esteem, put 
clogs upon his own poetry, by setting himself up for 
a man of theory, while, in truth, he is simply a 
man of imagination. By dint of asserting, in his 
prefaces, that he was destined to overturn all things 
both in art and literature, he contrived, at length, to 
make himself believed, and even feared as an usurper 
of a novel kind. Happily, however, since that time, 
M. Hugo having failed to overthrow anything, or to 
consign any of the ancient French glories to the 
oblivion with which he had threatened them, France 
has forgiven him that slight charlatanerie—very ex- 
cusable, after all, in the prefaces of so young a writer. 

And yet, what incalculable injury those prefaces 
have done to M. Victor Hugo! They set the public, 
at once, in an attitude of defiance against that young 
genius, so full of a wild and precocious enthusiasm ; 
—and the public, it must be confessed, was in the 
right. Which of us was not afflicted by the preface 
to that long tragedy, Cromwell,—the first dramatic 
essay of M. Victor Hugo? In that preface, which 
is an entire treatise on the art of poetry, M. Victor 
Hugo very unceremoniously put himself in the 
place of Racine, and of the old Corneille. By his 
own patent, he appointed himself chief of a sect, 
which was, he announced, destined to overturn the 
seventeenth century, our great epoch of truth, talent, 
and genius. M. Victor Hugo demolished our entire 
poetic past, like a very young man; and, with it, he 
annihilated Racine, as one who could not see in 
Shakespeare the very type of tragedy, all the world 
over. A notion this as mistaken as that of Voltaire, 
who called Shakespeare a barbarian. Shakespeare is 
no more a leader for France, than he is a barbarian 
for anybody. Shakespeare played the same part in 
England as Corneille played in France :—he is the 
discoverer of English tragedy, as Corneille is the 
discoverer of French. M. Hugo and his disciples— 
for in those days he had disciples, who ought to have 
seen that whether they imitated Shakespeare or copied 
Corneille, still they were, in either case, no more 
than imitators and copyists—M. Hugo and his dis- 
ciples attacked the Unity of Racine—that learned 
and chaste rule of ancient art which has produced sc 
many masterpieces; but did they conceive that 
they became original poets, because they threw 
themselves unreservedly into the labyrinth of Shake- 
speare ?Besides, originality does not demonstrate 
itself in an explanatory preface, but must be proved 
by the work itself. The preface to Cromwell gave 
so much alarm to the public of that day, that the 
general displeasure, excited thereby, was reflected 
even upon the charming details of that long compo- 
sition. Yet, what fine scenes, what splendid pas- 
sages, it contains! And how beautiful a picture is 
thet of the youthful daughter of Cromwell, true to 
her royalist principles, and weeping, before her 
terrible father, for the royal blood about to be shed! 





—Once more, however, Cromwell was buried beneath 
its preface, and has never since been resuscitated. 

Such was the character and fate of M. Victor 
Hugo’s first dramatic attempt. Those critics who 
have good memories—and the memory of a critic is 
generally good—still remember a certain drama, 
played at the Thédtre de l’'Odéon, intituled Amy 
Robsart. This drama was the joint production of 
M. Victor Hugo and M. Ancelot (M. Ancelot and 
M. Victor Hugo—who could have thought it!). 
The play of Amy Robsart, composed strictly ac- 
cording to the rules of the preface to Cromwell, was 
hissed, according to the rules in use since the inven- 
tion of hissing, at the representation of the Sieur de 
Fontenelle’s Aspar. The storm was violent; and, 
on the following day, M. Victor Hugo wrote a letter 
to the journals, announcing himself as the author of 
Amy Robsart. This letter was the earliest manifes- 
tation of that resoluteness of purpose—or, as others 
name it, literary obstinacy—of which M. Hugo has 
given so many proofs since the time of Amy Robsart. 

But the most curious: part of the affair is that M. 
Ancelot, not having been able to agree with M. Vic- 
tor Hugo about the union of their two parts of the 
drama, completed his own Amy Robsart for the 
Théatre Francais—whose success was as complete as 
the condemnation of M. Victor Hugo’s. What a 
fall for the author of the preface to Cromwell! 

But M. Victor Hugo was already the bar of iron 
that will not bend. Opposition but drove him into 
extremes—the hiss of the public he flung back from 
the most secret recess of his conscience—to which it 
reached. He felt assured that there was a brilliant 
future in store for him; but how was he to subdue 
the public ?—how succeed in making himself heard 
by the unwilling and disbelieving crowd ?_how prove 
to the reading world of France that he was a true 
poet, and not the mere counterfeit of Lord Byron ? 
Then, too, there was so much rival poetry to op- 
pose to his! On one side there was Byron, who 
chained the attention of all Europe to the gloomy 
accents of his lordly misanthropy; on the other 
Walter Scott, the mighty romancer, before whose 
incredible and inexhaustible success, the fame of 
Voltaire himself has grown pale: and finally there 
was at home, triumphant, honoured, admired, and 
applauded, M. Casimir Delavigne, the author of Le 
Paria and Les Messéniennes. Thus M. Hugo had 
against him Lord Byron and the Ode—Walter Scott 
and Romance—Casimir Delavigne and Tragedy; 
and round about these three men the applauses of 
England, of France, of the entire world, revolved. 
The, dilemma was a difficult one. What then did 
M. Victor Hugo? Already he had invaded Lord 
Byron’s ground of the ode; so he betook himself to 
writing romances, like Sir Walter Scott,—reserving 
his right to attack, at a later period, M. Casimir 
Delavigne, in the theatre which he had erected for 
himself. Thus did this young man, instead of com- 
bining his entire energies towards a single aim, say 
to himself—* I will go hither, and thither, and every- 
where,”—with a presumption that, still, was full of 
courage and nobleness. 

One fine day, then, he set out from home, carrying 
under his arm a kind of historical romance, intituled, 
Hans d’Islande. In those days M. Victor Hugo—as is 
the lot of every young poet in the beginning—sought 
a publisher, without being able to find one. By good 
fortune, however, Hans d’Islande met with one at 
last. It isa most formidable and savage romance, 
full of blood and murder. The principal hero is one 
who eats men raw, drinks nothing but sea-water, and 
roars like a lion. The book isabsurd,and yet, amid 
all its deformities, the attentive reader will find some 
very forcible painting, boldly sketched and richly 
coloured, some portraits announcing a master-hand, 
and one or two fine scenes of terror and desolation. 
No doubt, the skilful writer may be discerned beneath 
all the eccentricities of the work; but no little cou- 
rage is required to wade, in search of the skilful 
writer, through all this mass of blood and mire. 

Nearly about the same time M. Victor Hugo pub- 
lished another short romance, Bug Jargal. Bug 
Jargal is a frightful negro—as horrible as Hans d’Is- 
lande. He has every passion and every vice. These 
were M. Hugo’s first attempts to install the ugly in 
the high places of poetry. In fact, the new school, 
weary of the beautiful antique, jealous of the unap- 
proachable forms of the Belvedere Apollo and 





Medicean Venus, had undertaken the restoration of 
the deformed. Ugly faces, mis-shapen bodies, 
formed souls, deformed actions—all sorts of deform). 
ties, in fact, possible and impossible, were defended 
and protected by this school; which clothed them with 
all its genius—brought to the attempt all its perseyer. 
ance, all its daring, all its prose, and all its 

But the murders of the new school were as unsuccegg. 
ful as its prefaces. In theory, as in practice, the 
France of Boileau and Racine, the France of §. 
phocles and Euripides, shrank from the ugly—and 
therein did well. 

But, to proceed:—Hans d’ Islande was but an 
attempt, and Bug Jargal another ;—on neither of 
which the public bestowed any attention. But, now, 
behold yonder young man, wandering gloomily round 
the walls of Bicétre, and listening to all the accents 
of lamentation and death which issue from that 
fearful prison! He studies even its slang—that ex. 
clusive language,—the language of the gallies and 
the scaffold. Nay, more, he penetrates into its foul. 
est dungeons, and spells, upon their noxious 
the broken sentences traced by the criminal, in the 
contemplation of a criminal’s death. He seeks to 
look upon, and make himself acquainted with, every. 
thing. He sees the convict fettered, and follows the 
assassin to the Gréve. The executioner would say, 
of that young man,—“ Let the gentleman pass; he 
is an amateur.” Yet, that very young man is he of 
the Odes and Ballads—the same who mourned, with 
verses and with tears, the death of the Due de Berry, 
and hailed the miraculous birth of his son.—How- 
ever, the executioner is mistaken; it is no simple 
amateur for whom, this time, he makes way. 
object in question, on this occasion, was a romance, 
which deserves the character of a great work—a 
psychological study, which leaves far behind Becca- 
ria’s celebrated book on crimes and punishments, 

M. Victor Hugo finally produced to the world 
that formidable book—which no man can read a 
second time, but which, once read, no man ever 
forgets,—_Le Dernier Jour dun Condamné. You may 
conceive the effect of this history of capital punish. 
meat, traced hour by hour, pang.after pang, by each 
beat of the heart—and told by the culprit himself 
about to die. How frightful are the details contained 
in this book, and how remorseless the truths! What 
fearful coolness does it display—but, at the same 
time, what power of patient investigation into the 
rights of man, as flesh and blood—flesh which his 
fellow has no right to deface, and blood which he 
has no title toshed! Throughout his book, M. Victor 
Hugo passes over the crime altogether, to look at 
nothing but the punishment of death: he neither at- 
tacks nor blames the law,—he attacks the punishment 
of death. He counts the slow minutes of that long 
and fearful agony.—But, forgive me if I do not dwell 
longer upon Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné ;—for, 
in truth, I cannot even think upon that terrible nar- 
rative, without fancying I see the thought of that 
thinking head cut short by the fatal knife, and feel 
the hot blood fall, drop by drop, upon my soul! 

Once having dragged out these dreadful pages 
from his heart—once having succeeded in bowing 
down the public into the very dirt of the scaffold, 
M. Victor Hugo aspired to a more lofty stage. He 
had long resolved within himself that he would yet 
master the parterre:—having, at length, gained 
readers, why should he not, at length also, gain the 
parterre? Again, then, he set to work,—again he 
called all his courage to his aid; and, after the pat- 
tern, and imitating the poetry, and the old passion, 
and even the old heroes, of the great Corneille, pro 
ceeded to construct a tragedy in verse for the Théatre 
Francais. The tragedy of Hernani is filled with 
Spanish passions, and Spanish manners, and Spanish 
costume. All Paris ran to see Hernani,—because, 
in the first place, Paris was excited by the remark- 
able novelty of a tragedy from M. Victor Hugo,— 
and, in the second, that tragedy was patronized and 
supported by King Charles the Tenth—le Roi Cheva- 
lier, as M. Hugo had called him. In fact, the old 
school of literature, and all the old ex-poets, resent- 
ing the intrusion of this new-comer into the Théatre 
Frangais, had quitted their retirements, to address 
very humble, if not very poetical, remonstrances to 
his Majesty, on the invasion of the old stage by the 
young poesy. Remonstrance seemed something 
strange to Charles the Tenth ; and, instead of closing 
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inst M. Hugo, he protected him with all 

pa ovis. Thus he who was, then, the King 
‘France, and he who was soon to be the King of the 
French, were each represented on the stage by his 
ial poet-—the Duc d’Orleans by M. Casimir 
Delavigne, and King Charles the Tenth by M. Victor 


Sil, the success of Hernani was not a decided 
mecess. ‘The public recognized, therein, it is true, 
several of the great qualities of the lyric poet—the 
enthusiasm, the profound views, the historic correct- 
ness, the great admiration of great men, the profound 
devotion to the destinies of great nations :—and, 
with all these, occasional sweet and tender gleams of 
exalted love, the inartificial and dramatic passions 
of the youthful heart. But these comprised all the 
praiseworthy qualities of M. Hugo’s play. M. Hugo 
__as he has since proved, five or six times over,— 
understands nothing of the structure of the drama. 
The disposition and arrangement of his dramatic 
action—the preparation and adaptation of all its 

in such a manner that the emotion of the spec- 
tatorshall neither be forced nor impeded—the appli- 
cation, to all the combinations of this most difficult 
york, of so much art as shall prevent the art being 
yisible—all these things are beyond the power of 
M. Victor Hugo, and form the snare in which he 
has allowed himself to be caught. The tragedy of 
Hernani was long, improbable, and ill-arranged—the 
dnouement impossible. 

Hernani is, nevertheless, as yet, the best drama of 
M. Victor Hugo :—all that he has since done for the 
theatre, appears to me miserable, and quite unworthy 
of his noble and intelligent genius. As a dramatist, 
M. Hugo is far, very far, below M. Victor Ducange, 
and M. Guilbert de Pixérécourt. By dint of imi- 
tating Shakespeare, whose poetic genius he never un- 
derstood, M. Victor Hugo has carried us back to the 
very infancy of the art. His dramatic works are 
many, and, for the most part, wretched attempts as 

art—even when they are not despicable on 
the ground of their historic incidents or moral bear- 
ing. And besides, it is in M. Hugo’s dramas, even 
more than his other works, that we find that absurd 
tendency to reinstate the ugly which I have already 
pointed out in Bug Jargal and Hans d’Islande. Thus, 
after Hernani, M. Victor Hugo produced Marion 
Delorme. Marion Delorme is the re-establishment of 
the courtezan on the stage. In this drama, the form 
of which is as ridiculous as its design, all the prin- 
cipal personages—Richelieu (the terrible Cardinal), 
Louis the Thirteenth (the King at once so brave and 
able), all the Lords of that elegant court (which was 
soon to be the court of the grand monarque), are 
sacrificed —to whom, think you?—to Marion Delorme, 
the courtezan! She, alone, in all that drama, is 
gifted with genius, and devotedness, and courage, 
and heart. That entire epoch of the history of 
France is miserably sacrificed to the vile strumpet 
vhom history represents to us as not only the mis- 
tress, but (meaner still!) the spy, too, of the Cardi- 
ml! Now, what good or lofty purpose is to be 
served, by the maintenance of a paradox like this ?— 
To what end all these pains to disgrace what we 
have been accustomed to respect, for the purpose of 
bidding us worship this prostitute, blotted out of the 
world by death ?—Marion Delorme, forsooth! To 
make a tragedy of Marion Delorme,—as two have 
been made of Bérénice! Oh! you, our poetic idols 
ad masters—Corneille and Racine—what would 
you have said to this ? 
_ Again, Hernani and Marion Delorme were written 
inverse. M. Victor Hugo had not yet abandoned 
his poetry—_that noble language which he had formed 
for himself, and which had proved a most useful re- 
source to him, more than once suspending the im- 
patient murmurs of the pit, wearied out by his long 
dramatic plots. But, in his succeeding dramas, with 
the exception of the one intituled Le Roi s’amuse, M. 
Victor Hugo bade adieu to poetry, to express the 
Rost odious passions and revolting terrors in the 
vulgar tongue. “Thus Marie Tudor is a drama in 
prose. And what do you think M. Victor Hugo has 
made of Marie Tudor, the pedantic and bloody 
queen of England,—whom history may well re- 
proach with her cruelties, but not with her licentious- 
hess?_Why, M. Victor Hugo has made of her a 
ttamefully debauched queen, who pays with gold the 
love of a vile Italian—while he deceives her, all the 
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time, for another woman. Marie Tudor, betrayed 
and robbed by her Italian, assembles her court and 
her council ; and, in presence of them all, accuses 
this Italian, and delivers him up to justice. Nay, 
more, she summons the executioner, and says to him, 
“T give you this charming head!”—And after this 
fashion is all this drama written! When the queen’s 
Italian has been thus destroyed by her, she then be- 
comes desirous to save him. She tries a little bit of 
jugglery, which does not, however, succeed :—and 
then the Italian is seen marching to the scaffold, 
with a black veil on his head, and a wax taper in his 
hand. And this is what M. Hugo calls a drama; 
and, after this fashion, does he deem himself an imi- 
tator of Shakespeare. Why, Shakespeare put in 
action all the passions of history, resuscitated all its 
buried kings, made them live as they lived of yore, 
showed the beatings of the heart below the strong 
cuirass, and stirred alike the steel and the laces of 
his actors beneath their old living emotions. Shake- 
speare is a king and master—an historian—a philo- 
sopher—a moralist—a high politician—a magnificent 
poet! He has words for all triumphs, and tears for 
all pangs—homage for all virtues, and curses for all 
crimes. He lauds, and counsels, and blames ; driving 
before him, at his own good pleasure, kings, and 
armies, and nations. Shakespeare is alone in his 
place—as Corneille in his. There is nothing in 
common between M. Victor Hugo and the mighty 
Shakespeare ! 

M. Victor Hugo, however, did not stop with Her- 
nani, Marion Delorme, and Marie Tudor. All these 
were so many lessons thrown away upon him. The 
stronger the opposition of the parterre, the greater 
became his excitement. Neither the severe re- 
bukes of the public, nor the entreaties of friend- 
ship, could enlighten M. Hugo as to the danger of 
the new path upon which he had entered. Accord- 
ingly, one day, before a full audience of the Théatre 
Frangais, in « piece called Le Roi s’amuse, M. Hugo, 
throwing aside all historical restraints,abandoned him- 
self, wildly, to the saddest, most wretched, and most 
absurd inventions. Conceive M. Hugo undertaking 
the defence—no longer of the courtezans, but—of 
the hunchbacks and fools of the Court! Yes, this 
time, it was the turn of that horrible deformity of 
the dorsal spine, which old Scarron himself, in spite 
of all his talent—and in spite of the influence of 
that other talent which made Madame de Maintenon 
queen of France—was unable to bring into currency. 
Triboulet, the fool, is M. Hugo’s hero, on this occa- 
sion, instead of Marion the courtezan :—and to the 
character of this fool, this hunchback, whom do you 
suppose M. Victor Hugo has sacrificed? He has 
sacrificed even Francis I.—the noble soldier and 
graceful gentleman, who invented that great word 
honour—the chevalier-king—beloved by Bayard— 
the king of ladies, and of warriors, and of artists, and 
of poets—even him has the author shamelessly and re- 
morselessly immolated to a vile hunchback! Through 
five long acts, is Francis I. exhibited to us as a 
coward and perjurer, seeking vice like a drunken 
soldier, spending his night in the vilest places of 
resort, and drinking wine there, with an assassin and 
a fille de joie ; and throughout these same acts, we 
have Triboulet, the crooked fool, presented to us, as 
full of worth and courage, glowing with paternal 
love, a creature of heart and genius, a fine philo- 
sopher, a great politician. At the end of the drama, 
we narrowly escape having Francis I.’s throat cut in 
a cabaret, and his body huddled into a sack. Ima- 
gine, if possible, the effect of inventions like these 
upon the French public. On all sides, the spectators 
stared at each other with unequivocal looks of asto- 
nishment and indignation. On every side, men 
asked if even poetic licence could, by possibility, ex- 
tend thus far ;—if it befitted the dignity of a nation 
like ours, thus to expose, for public insult, the king 
of the sixteenth century, (that great century)—the 
rival of Charles V. (that great monarch)—the con- 
queror of Marignan, and the vanquished of Pavia, 
(that great victory, and that great defeat)? And yet, 
throughout four acts, the French public bore all 
these horrors—sat under the phantoms of this drama 
as under a nightmare :—it was not till towards its 
close, that, driven beyond forbearance by these re- 
volting pictures, the general indignation broke forth. 
A storm of hisses arose on every side ;—a terrible 
rebuke, which M, Hugo had well deserved, and the 





public did well not to spare him—even in the pre- 
sence of his wife and eldest daughter, who wept, 
without well knowing what it all meant. 

You will suppose, no doubt, that the disgraceful 
fall of Le Roi s‘amuse would correct our dramatist,— 
that he would make his peace with the chaste muses, 
and take shelter with the ode—his first and early 
love. Then, you little know the iron will of the 
man. Against that merciless decision of the irritated 
public, M. Hugo did but revolt more violently 
than ever. In vain did the Minister of the Interior 
render to his play the great service of forbidding its 
second representation ;—M. Hugo—whoshould have 
congratulated himself on the opportunity thus 
afforded him for withdrawing his melo-drama, and 
been thankful to the Minister for such a pretext— 
sent a huissier to the Minister, instead. He brought 
an action against him before the Tribunal de Com- 
merce (the Tribunal de Commerce and Poetry !) 
M. Hugo had the hardihood to appear, and under- 
take the defence of his horrible drama, before the 
Judges ;—as sad a spectacle as the former represen- 
tation at the Théatre Frangais. It must be admitted, 
that the pleading of M. Hugo was as wretched as his 
play; and appeared the more so, because he had to 
reply to that young and eloquent orator—the honour 
of the youthful bar—Chaix d’Est Ange ; who had 
been noticed, at the first representation of Le Rot 
s’amuse, full of indignation and amazement, handing 
to her carriage his young sister, whom he had been 
imprudent enough to bring to this immoral spectacle, 
I need not say, that Chaix d’Est Ange gained, on 
that day, the cause of all men of decency and taste. 

Since his play, Le Roi s'amuse, M. Victor Hugo has, 
however, renounced the historical drama. He writes, 
now, what he calls the Drame Intime ; but what was 
vulgarly called melo-drama, in the flourishing days 
of M. Guilbert de Pixérécourt. Thus, then, thanks 
to the lesson of Triboulet, history is rescued from M. 
Hugo, and that is something gained. Shall we speak 
of his two dramas, Lucréce Borgia,and Angelo, Tyran 
de Padoue? Lucrece Borgia, the mother of a soldier 
named Gennaro, is stabbed by her own son, as one 
of the mothers of Sophocles might be. Poison plays a 
great part in this drama—and so does counter-poison, 
The |last scene closes with a procession of seven 
coffins, destined to receive the bodies of seven im- 
prudent guests who have supped at the house of a 
fille de joie ;—for the fille de joie reigns, everywhere, 
throughout the dramas of M. Victor Hugo. All 
these violent means,—all these horrible coups de 
thédtre,—these men poisoned and saved from poison, 
—these poniard thrusts—all these mysteries, in fine, 
which recal the mysteries of Anne Radcliffe’s ro- 
mances—are surely not legitimate literary resources ; 
—or, let us say, at any rate, they are not dramatic 
resources worthy ofa genius of such calibre and ele- 
vation as M. Victor Hugo’s. 

Angelo, Tyran de Padoue is a drama shaped ex- 
actly after the pattern of Lucréce Borgia. It is a 
long and complicated story of concealed doors, and 
padlocked jalousies, and secret chambers, and gloomy 
passages, through which glide spies, like old rats 
through an untenanted ruin. For the rest, the 
drama has neither heart nor mind in it—it speaks 
to the senses alone. The poet amuses himself, this 
time, by showing you physical dangers, sudden 
deaths, and unexpected resurrections. This time, 
too, poison and counter-poison have great parts, 
We have, once more, also, to do with a courtezan 
called La Thisbé. This tyrant of Padua is, verily, 
the most miserable tyrant who was ever the ter- 
rible and salaried Jaquais of the republic of Venice. 
He is horribly jealous of his wife, a gentle and 
tender Venetian lady, and, at the same time, he is 
enamoured of La Thisbé, a very terrible Venetian 
lady. La Thisbé, like a veritable courtezan, has a 
hired lover of her own, as she is hired by the tyrant 
of Padua;—but lo! the lover of Za Thisbé is in 
love with the wife of Angelo. A spy of the republic, 
Omodéi,—who, also, is in love with the wife of An- 
gelo, but, being disdained by that fair lady, has 
determined to avenge himself,—introduces the young 
man into the house of the terrible Angelo. Once 
there, Omodéi takes good care to shut all the doors, 
so that neither the beautiful Catharina nor her 
young lover may escape the fury of the tyrant. On 
her side, La Thisbé, who is aware of her lover’s pas- 
sion for Catharina, penetrates into the palace, by 
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means of a false key. And then, between these four 
persons, Catharina, La Thisbé, the lover, and the 
tyrant Angelo,commences an indescribable contest of 
reproaches and hatreds, of poisonings and poniard- 
ings, intermingled with tender sighs and soft confes- 
sions. The tyrant of Padua, who knows very well 
how Lucréce Borgia, his dramatic cousin, acted on 
a similar occasion, gives an order for poison for the 
use of his wife, Catharina. But, on the other hand, 
La Thisbé, who was to provide the poison, furnishes, 
in fact, only a narcotic, borrowed out of the phial of 
Romeo and Juliet. Catharina falls dead, as is sup- 
posed, and her worthy husband orders her to be 
buried. But La Thishé purchases the beautiful 
corpse from the grave-diggers, and has it carried to 
her own house, and laid upon her state-bed. Finally, 
in the last act, the lover of Catharina appears in the 
house of La Thisbé, in a distracted state. He has 
learned that his mistress, the courtezan, had supplied 
the poison to the tiger Angelo, and he flies in search 
of her, poniard in hand. At sight of him, Za Thisbé, 
startled and struck dumb, has nothing for it but to 
offer her heart to the fatal blow. She falls ;—at 
the same instant, Catharina awakes. “ Fly,” says 
La Thisbé, * fly !"—then, turning towards her lover, 
she exclaims—* I have saved her—and for thee !” 

This is the sort of thing which M. Victor Hugo 
calls a drama. Does that deserve the name of a 
drama, which consists of a wretched and unmeaning 
plot, laden with the most common-place accidents, 
with false pity and false terror—contradicting alike 
nature, and truth, and the human heart? Nay, the 
very style of M. Hugo is strained and distorted hy 
his extravagant and ridiculous efforts to lift himself 
up to an art which nature has denied him: his lan- 
guage, ordinarily so powerful, becomes vapid, inflated, 
feeble, redundant, and false as his dramatic action,— 
for we must always return to our old Boileau for 
literary maxims ;— 

Ce que lon concoit bien s’énonce ciairement, 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisement. 

It is not in his contributions to the theatre that 
we must look for M. Victor Hugo in his power and 
freedom. ‘To find him in his strength, read those of 
his verses which are the result of his better and 
purer inspiration ; read Le Dernier Jour dun Con- 
damné ; and, above all, read his great master-piece, 
Notre Dame de Paris—that enthralling resurrection 
of the old times, old manners, and old passions of 
our history. It is especially in Notre Dame de Paris 
—a terrible and powerful narrative, which haunts 
the memory with the horrible distinctness of a night- 
mare—that M. Victor Hugo displays, in all their 
strength, at once the enthusiasm and self-possession, 
the boldness and flexibility of his genius. What 
varieties of suffering are heaped together in these 
melancholy pages—what ruins built up—what terri- 
ble passions put in action—what strange incidents 
produced! All the foulness and all the superstitions 
of the middle ages are melted, and stirred, and mixed 
together with a trowel of mingled gold and iron. 
The poet has breathed upon all those ruins of the 
past ; and, at his will, they have taken their old forms 
and risen up again, to their true stature, upon that 
Parisian soil which toiled and groaned, of yore, 
beneath their hideous weight, like the earth under 
Etna. Behold those narrow streets, those swarming 
squares, those cut-throat alleys, those soldiers, mer- 
chants, and churches; look upon that host of pas- 
sions circulating through the whole—all breathing, 
and burning, and armed! Each of those passions is 
clothed in its own appropriate garb—the robe of the 
priest and that of the woman—the helmet and the 
bonnet—or goes naked in the beggar’s rags, and 
raging like the passion of the wild beast. Behold, 
too, how all that multitude obeys without a murmur ; 
how authority—that now disfranchised thing—weighs, 
with its leaden hand, on all those heads, on all those 
consciences, and on all those wills! How well has 
he exhibited that people of the sixteenth century, 
who were born to submission—submission to the 
king—submission to the priest—submission to all the 
powers of the earth! Necessity! Necessity! That 
Greek word, which forms the text of his book, M. 
Hugo has done more than write upon the old towers 
of Notre Dame—he has stamped it into every page 
of his poem. Necessity it is which compels Claude 
Frollo to love the Bohemian dancing-girl ; necessity 
which orders the dance of Esmeralda, and sends her 


fluttering through the sunshine,—Esmeralda, that 
oriental pearl, broken to pieces by her contact with 
the wandering maniac. Necessity, in this book, is 
Lonis XI.—the all-powerful king—who looks over all 
things, from the height of his authority, entrenched 
within his own will—the will of Louis XL, that iron 
rampart within whose shelter France was so strong. 
Thus, throughout the whole of this extraordinary 
work, M. Hugo has followed his double vocation of 
poet and of architect, of historian and romancer. He 
has fed it, at once, from the fountains of memory and 
of invention. He has set all the bells of that great city 
ringing, and all its hearts beating—save only the 
hearts of Louis and his gossip Tristan, who had no 
hearts. Such is this book—a brilliant page torn out 
of our history—the living image of a stirring society 
which glances in the sun, like the scales of a serpent 


ning with poetry, and ending with blasphemy—a 
long human strife, over which for ever hang, as in 


Dame de Paris. 
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wiser head than his, must, at once, have decided his 
vocation. 

At the same time, need I point out, again, the 
lamentable disposition of M. Victor Hugo, continually 
to deliver himself up to the horrible—to undertake 
the defence of all deformities, moral and physical ? 
What is Notre Dame de Paris, but an elaborate re- 
storation of the ugly, in the domain of literature ? 
Quasimodo is a creature even more deformed than 
| Triboulet. The author has exhausted his powers of 
| imagination and description, to twist that dorsal spine, 
| to die those yellow teeth, to distort that horrible 
| mouth, to cover that hideous face with warts and 
| pustules, Quasimodo is, bevond dispute, the most 

abominable of all the creations of ugliness. Never 
| came forth toad more horribly gifted with its poison- 
} ous foam, than Quasimodo, the bel!-ringer, has come 
| forth from the head of M. Victor Hugo. As for the 
| beautiful Esmeralda,—that dancing song—that aerial 
| yision—who stands out, all dazzling with whiteness 
| and purity, from amid the filth of the drama—what 
| is that bright creation, in spite of all, other than the 
| fille de joie, softened down to its simplest condition 
| of innocence? Here, once more, breaks out, in all 
its frankness, and clearly displayed, the poetical 





corrupted civilisation which is called the fille de joie. 


of the poet for those humble and equivocal creatures 
of night ; and if you will examine, you will find that 
there is not one of his works without a courtezan. 
Even in the Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, M. Hugo 
introduces a courtezan, to dictate a flash song ;— 
Marion Delorme is a heroic courtezan;—La Thisbé, 
in Angelo, is a sentimental courtezan ;—and Esme- 
ralda may be called a virgin courtezan. In every 


(strange, to say the least of it,) to introduce that 
calling of corruption and vice. To such an extent 
is this true, that, in one of his finest collections, and 
in the very finest poem of that collection,—La Priére 
pour tous—it is, surely, carrying pity for les femmes 
échevelées a little too far, to recommend them to the 
prayers of his pure and innocent child! Open, 
again, the new collection of poems, by M. Hugo, 
Les Chants du Crépuscule, and you will find therein 
many instances of this mischievous inclination. For 
example, in his verses on the Ball at the Hotel de 
Ville, the poet plants himself on the threshold of the 
door within which the ball is going brilliantly forward ; 
and there, as he gazes upon our mothers and sisters, 
smiling, and jewelled, and adorned, he, in the very 
midst of his subject, interrupts himself, tp institute a 
comparison between the virtuous woman and the 
street-walker ! 

I have mentioned these two collections, Les 
Feuilles d’Automne and Les Chants du Crépuscule ; 
but before them must be placed Les Orientales,— 
which, with those and the two volumes of Odes 
et Ballades, comprise the entire poetical history of 
M. Victor Hugo, up to the present day. What we 
have said of the earliest poems of M. Hugo, may, 
with justice, be said of all the rest. He is, throughout 
them all, the true poet, surrendering himself freely 
to the inspiration of the passing hour—a royalist 





when it changes its skin—a splendid epopée, begin- | 
a banner displayed, the old stone towers of Notre | 
It is this great and inexhaustible | 


to the literary fame of the author; and which, in a | 


passion of M. Hugo for that enfant perdue of our | 


I have already pointed out to you the predilection | 


work of M. Victor Hugo, is found the same tendency | 


| when he hearkens only to his own heart, yet some. 
| times carried away, like the rest of the world, by the 
| revolutionary ardour,—judging men and events from 
| on high,—but sometimes from so high, that he re. 
| duces to nothing events the most important and men 
_ the most illustrious. He is a poet of passion and of 
| inspiration—of the past and of the future—above all, 
| @ man of active fancy and unresting heart, ranging, 
| at will, from object to object, from passion to passion, 
| —as is the poet's right. After having wandered over 
the vast landes, or through the smiling fields, of an 
| imagination now covered with thorns and now with 
flowers,—but fearless everywhere and of all things 
| he will enter suddenly within the sanctuary of the 
| domestic hearth ; and there, surrounded by his four 
| children, who are beautiful as day, and seated by his 
| young wife, fairer than his dreams, will sing, in 
sweetest music, of all gentle passions,—surrenderin 
| himself up to all his natural emotions, like a simple 
| and good father of a family, and the most unpoeti- 
cally in the world. 

But we must hasten to a close. Les Orientales,a 
sequel to the Odes et Ballades, is, as a whole, little 
more than an imitation of Lord Byron. M. Hu 
himself, seems to characterise his own book, in these 
verses of the Crépuscule :— 

L'Orient! Orient !—qu’y voyez-vous, poétes? 
Tournez vers Orient vos esprits et vos yeux! 
Hélas! ont répondu leurs voix long-temps muettes, 
Nous voyons bien la bas un jour mystérieux ! 
But Lord Byron and M. de Chateaubriand made 
themselves masters of that mysterious light ; and if, 
after them, any other poet has been able to approach 
it, it is M. de Lamartine. The East is not to be 
conjectured or imagined; it must be touched with 
the hands and with the heart. It must he worshipped 
on the knee, not dreamt of at a distance, as if the 
| East were nothing more than Italy or Switzerland. 
M. Hugo has not followed the footsteps of the three 
great poets who explored the poetical passage con- 
' ducting from our cold country to the land of Canaan, 
Ile has seen the East in his soul, and in his heart, 
and in the verses of his predecessors. He has seen 
the East in Chateaubriand and Lamartine, as Féné 
lon saw Greece in Homer—and has dreamt the rest, 
That dream of his he has entitled Les Orientales, 

In my idea, Les Feuilles d’ Automne should be 
placed far before Les Orientales. M. Hugo, in his 
endeavours to unriddle the East, which he has not 
seen, is obliged to swell his voice, and hurt his poetry 
by a thousand extraordinary efforts. But the poet 
of the Feuilles d*Automne is a family poet; he sings 
| of a known and domestic bliss; he has verses for all 
whom he loves. He celebrates the green landscapes 
which he has seen—the little paths where he has 
strayed,—the flowers that he has gathered,—the 
| trees that have flung their shadow over him,—the 
| bright sun whose voice in his heart has been, “ I am 
| the spring!”—the limpid stream whose murmurs 
have sung to him, “I am the summer!”—the 
orchards which speak of autumn, and the snow-clad 
| hill which shouts aloud “I am the winter!” This 

makes the great charm of the Feuilles d’Automne;— 

its sentiments have been felt, it sorrows suffered, its 
joys realized, its landscapes gazed on, its emotions 

proved, and its wounds endured. This book, one of 
the children of the Revolution, has no traces of the 

epoch in which it was born. It is filled with the 
noble, and tender, and abundant thoughts of a man 
who meddles not with revolution, but sings his own 
personal history,—disdaining to take part in those 
un-national songs which are shouted by the populace, 
when they change their banners and colours. What 
is it to the poet that all social institutions are brought 
in question, so long as he has leave to sing? What 
is it to him that the old word, The Past, is flung into 
the furnace of revolution, by the side of that other 
old word royalty, while his wife and children are left 
to his sustaining care, amid the slippery paths of the 
world? Empires fall to pieces;—lIreland, to-day, 
is little better than a vast cemetery—lItaly is 4 
bagnio—Siberia is the tomb of Poland ;—but what 
is all this to the poet, so long as the little corner of 
his domestic hearth be sheltered from the storm,— 
so long as he can return thither, in the evening, with 
his burthen of thoughts and feelings—as the wood- 
cutter does to his, bending beneath his load of 
branches? What to him are changing faiths and 
varying opinions? His life is bound up in his a. 
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Be the public tumult what it may, the poet remains 
tue to himself :—for poetry is not a thing to yield, 
the march of revolution. The very ruins 
heaped up by the passions of men are used by poetry, 
only that it may seat itself on a loftier elevation, 
above them all. Poetry is the common wealth,— 
the daily bread of all souls. All things may change, 
gave the heart of man alone, which remains ever the 
sme—“The human heart resembles the earth, 
we may sow, and plant, and build what we will on 
its surface, yet it will continue, nevertheless, to pro- 
duce its own natural verdure, and flowers, and fruits: 
put never spade nor plough shall disturb it, at certain 
depths; and as is the earth, so is ever the human 
heart—T'o effect the destruction of art, it were neces- 
sary, then, to begin by destroying the human heart.” 
it is in Les Feuilles d’Automne that M. Victor 
Hugo has traced the first chapter of his own history. 
The whole of that fine chapter is dedicated to his 
mother ;—it is something to be the mother of a man 
of heart and genius.—After his mother, come his 
friends—and the artists after his own heart—and 
his chosen poet, M. de Lamartine—and his other 
t, Lord Byron—and those four great poets, his 
four little children : 


Lorsque l'enfant parait, le cercle de famille re 
Applaudit a grands cris; son doux regard qui brille, 
Fait briller tous les yeux ; 
Ft les plus tristes fronts, les plus souillés, peut-étre, 
Se dérident soudain a voir l'enfant paraitre 
Innocent et joyeux. 
Soit que Juin ait verdi mon seuil, et que Novembre 
Fasse autour d’un grand feu vaultant dans la chambre, 
Les chaises se toucher ; 
Quand l'enfant vient, la joie arrive et nous éclaire, 
On rit, on se réerée, on l'appelle, et sa mére 
Tremble a le voir marcher. 
Quelquefois nous parlons, en remuant la flamme, 
De Patrie et de Dieu, des poétes, de 'ame 
Qui s'éléve en priant; 
Venfant parait; adieu le ciel et la patric, 
Et les poetes saints! la grave causerie 
Sarréte en souriant. 
Januit, quand l'homme dort, quand l'esprit réve, a "heure 
02 lon entend ¢‘mir comme une voix qui pleure, 
L’onde entre les roseaux ; 
Si laube tout-a-coup 1a bas luit comme un phare, 
Sa clarté dans les chainps éveille une fanfare 
De cloches et d’oiseaux. 
Enfant, vous étes l'aube, et mon ame est la plaine, 
Qui des plus douces fleurs embaume son haleine, 
Quand vous le respirez ; 
Mon ame est la forét dont les sombres ramures 
Lemplissent pour vous seul de suaves murimures, 
Et de rayons dorés. 
Car vos beaux yeux sont pleines de douceurs infinies, 
Car vos petites mains, joyeuses et bénies, 
N’ouvt point fait mal encore ; 
Jamais vos jeunes pas n’ont touché notre fange ; 
Téte sacrée! enfant aux cheveux blonds! bel ange 
A lauréole d’or. 


And, in another place :— 


Dans l'aledve sombre, 
Prés d'un humble autel, 
L’enfant dort a l’ombre 
Du lit maternel. 

Tandis qu'il repose, 

Sa paupiere rose 

Pour la terre close, 
S’ouvre pour le ciel. 


Songe qui l’enchante! 

il voit des ruisseaux 

Une voix qui chante, 
Sort du fond des eaux. 
Ses seeurs sont plus belles, 
Son pére est prés d’elles, 
Sa mere a des ailes 
Comme les oiseaux. 


And these verses to a young wife—ame blanche 
dans un chaste corps ;— 


Madame, autour de vous tant de grace étincelle, 
Votre chant est si pur, votre danse recéle 
_ _ Uncharme si vainqueur; 
Un si touchant regard baigne votre prunelle, 
oute votre personne a quelquechose en elle 
De si doux pour le ceeur; 
Que lorsque vous venez, jeune astre qu’on admire, 
Eclairer notre nuit d’un rayonnant sourire, 
Qui nous fait palpiter, 
Comme Yoiseau des bois devant l'aube vermeille, 
Une tendre pensée au fond des ceeurs s'eveille, 
” Et se met 4 chanter. 
Vous ne l'entendez pas, vous l'ignorez, madame, 
Car la chaste pudeur enveloppe votre ame, 
: De ses voiles jaloux ; 
Et lange que le ciel commit a votre garde, 
N 4 jamais a rougir, quand réveur, il regarde, 
Ce qui se passe en vous. 


The whole volume is thus filled with charming 
cies, and ravishing visions, and familiar things, 
and dreams born of the heart ;—pleasant walks, and 
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sloping hills, and setting suns, and laughing children, 
and cheerful winter evenings. The book is, truly, a 
fine book ;— its odes recall, in their charming sim- 
plicity, the most unstudied odes of Horace. All 
things considered, this is M. Victor Hugo's finest 
poetical work. 

What, then, shall we say of the Chants du Cré- 
puscule? They are a mixture of good and bad—of 
the east and of the west—of politics and of love. 
The book is a counterpart and reflection of the Odes 
and of the Feuilles d’ Automne—ouly, this time, the 
poet has busied himself, a good deal, about contem- 
porary politics. And then, too, his children have 
grown up—and his young wife is no longer so young 
—and the bright unchanging sun is not so bright to 
him as it was, of yore—and a change has come over 
all the things of that earth which it lights. We 
have frequently heard it asked, on each new publi- 
cation by M. Victor Hugo, “ Is there any improve- 
ment ?”—an envious question to ask concerning a 
poetry already brilliant, and an imagination in its 
power. However, if the question be put in reference 
to the Chants du Crépuscule, we must boldly answer 
—no, there is no improvement; for, on the present 
occasion, we have a book just like the Odes et Bal- 
lades, and just like the Feuilles d’ Automne. 

This is the first time that M. Victor Hugo has 
resembled himself, in a volume of verses; but, on 
this occasion, he is his own imitator. Hitherto, it 
was impossible to confound the Orientales with the 
Odes et Ballades, or the Feuilles d’Automne with 
the Orientales:—but take, at hazard, a piece from 
this last collection, and you will not find a single 
one which may not be included in one of the three 
following categories ;—either it is an ode resembling 
the political Odes—or an invocation to some un- 
known place, like an Orientale—or a tableau de 
genre, like a Feuille d’Automne. The poems are, 
therefore, like his former poems—only wanting their 
originality. ‘The volume includes history and ro- 
mance, and elegy and the drama; and therein, as 
in all the books of M. Victor Hugo, how many a 
beautiful page has come breathing forth from his 
dreaming head! It must be owned, that the misty 
title, Chants du Crépuscule, is an unmeaning one— 
that the prelude is a poem which fails to make itself 
understood—and that the verses which breathe of 
the July Revolution are cold and spiritless. But the 
piece entitled Noces e¢ Festins is truly the inspira- 
tion of a great poet. Amongst the finest pieces in 
the collection, must, also, be placed the ode en- 
titled du bord de la Mer, and that whose title is 
Date Lilia. They are two poems very different in 
character, but both stamped with that irresistible 
passion which is the moving and living principle of 
all true poetry. 4u bord de la Mer is composed of 
three strophes. Behold that vast landscape,—corn- 
fields, and waters, and meadows, and woods—the 
cottage whence sounds the light laugh of the 
labourer—the gulf hollowed by God,—those lands, 
—those mountains—that city whence cemes the 
hum of men, like that of bees in a hive—and yonder, 
the Ocean covered with masts !— 

Tout ce que nous voyons, brumeux ou transparent, 
Flottant dans les clartés, dans les ombres errant, 
Fuyant, debout pench¢, fourmillant, solitaire, 
Vagues, rochers, gazons, tout cela c'est la terre! 
And then, on high, those clouds—that blue—that 
vast space where burns the sun—that shining glory 
and those flitting shadows—those revolving worlds, 
and those wheeling stars !— 

Eh bien! nuage, azur, espace, ether, abimes, 

Ce fluide Océan, ces regions sublimes, 

Cet ensemble ineffable, immense, universel, 

Formidable et charmant conteimple ;—c’est le cicl! 

After this magnificent picture of creation, spark- 
ling like two stanzas of Pindar, the poet concludes 
with these verses, tender and passionate as an ode of 
Horace :— 

Oh! oni, la terre est belle et le ciel est superbe. 
Mais quand ton sein palpite et quand ton ceil reluit, 
Quand ton pas gracieux court si leger sur 'herbe, 
Que le bruit dune lyre est ivins doux que son bruit. 
Lorsque ton frais sourire, aurore de ton ame, 

Se léeve rayonnant sur moi qu'il rajeunit, 

Et de ta bouche rose, ou nait sa douce flamme, 
Monte jusqu’a ton front, comme laube au zénith. 
Lorsque je te contemple, 6 mon charme supréme ! 
Quand ta noble nature épanouie aux yeux, 

Comme l'ardent buisson qui contenait Dieu méme, 
Ouvre toutes ses fleurs et jette tous ses feux. 


Ce qui sort a la fois de tant de douces choses, 
Ce qui de la beauté s’exale, nuit et jour, 
Comme un parfum formé du souffle de cent roses, 
C'est bien plus que la terre et le ciel,—c’est l'amour! 
Date Lilia is an ode of less passion,—or, at least 
of passion more calm and simple. It is, perhaps, the 
finest poem in the collection ; and has for the inspira- 
tion of its beautifill poetry, the young mother of the 
poet’s children,—whose seventh year of marriage M. 
de Hugo hails with equal grace, happiness, and love. 
And yet, in this collection there are poems which I, 
myself, prefer to even these. I speak not of those 
light, pretty love verses, which read as if they were 
impromptus poured forth, by moonlight, to the 
music of a Spanish guitar ;—nor of those fresh water- 
songs, chaunted to the willows on the banks ;—I 
speak of that avenging iambic—d l'homme qui a 
vendu une femme! A terrible, but most legitimate, 
employment of poetry it is! Never did the anger 
of the arch-orator, never did the fiery indignation of 
Juvenal, never did the eloquent imprecations of the 
Roman orator, against Catiline or Verres, surpass 
the lines of M. Hugo against Deutz,—the disgrace 
of the nineteenth century. M. Hugo takes him, as 
it were, by the body, and scourges him to death 
with his furious verse. That terrible ode is, im my 
judgment, the finest of all the odes of M. Victor 
Hugo—his vengeance the heaviest vengeance that 
ever was taken for a great crime. Deutz!—his 
hideous and dishonoured name is not admitted, once, 
into these verses;—M. Hugo would not do the 
wretch the honour to name him, by the side of 
Louvel. How is he, therein, crushed, and spit on, 
and besmeared, and tainted, and soiled, and branded 
as with red-hot iron, and dishonoured in all shapes 
—in his name, in his family, and in his posterity; nay, 
more, dishonoured even in the hell which awaits him ! 
The poem is written with an iron pen. Thus it is that 
the poet, by his own right, erects himself into the 
legislator of his country—having power of life and 
death,—awarding honour and shame, oblivion and 
immortality. In a word, these Chants du Crépuscule, 
—filled as they are with recollections and imitations, 
—composed of an undecided kind of poetry, as all 
poetry must be which is based upon unsettled opi- 
nions and unsteady convictions,—are still, on the 
whole, a fine work,—although the work of a poet who 
doubts, after having once been a poet full of faith. 
And faith it is that makes the poet :—doubt is the 
death of all poetry. It is faith that has given us 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine—faith in God, and 
faith in the king—two faiths which hold well to- 
gether. The Christian, the royalist, and the poet, 
make the Trinity of poetical thought. M. Victor 
Hugo, too, was, once, a royalist and a believer; 
and so long as he walked in that double path, flooded 
with light, and sown with flowers, he, too, was a 
great poet, going directly and unhesitatingly to his 
object. Then, how noble were his steps in the sun- 
shine of his own poetry! What progress did his 
muse make when she led on charity and hope, and 
was a dove whose wings were faith! In those bright 
days of enthusiasm and truth, did M. Hugo complain 
of the Crépuscule (twilight)? No! he had but to 
abandon himself to his own enthusiasm, and never 
did he want for light from on high. It is, now, fif- 
teen years since he revealed himself as a poet ; and 
never, during all those years of glory, did he com- 
plain, till now, of the days of trouble and doubt :— 
never did he cry out before, as now—* We are in 
the twilight of things—the individual man is in twi- 
light—the government is in twilight !”—A strange 





complaint, and uttered in language scarcely French, 
but very expressive of the misty condition of M. 
Victor Hugo’s soul! In truth, we are no more 
in twilight to-day than four years ago—only the 
spirit of M. Hugo has less of that light which 
came to it from heaven. Verily, if he can see 
no daylight, it is not because the shadows have 
thickened, but because his vision has grown less 
acute. In a word, if M. Hugo fails to advance, it 
is because he hesitates; if he sings not so loud as 
of yore, it is because he dares not; if he sees only 
doubt and uncertainty in all the world, it is because 
he doubts, himself,—and has lost the star of Saint 
Louis, which guided him, of old, to heaven ! 

When will this state of indecision cease >—When 
will M. Victor Hugo regain his lost path? A diffi- 





cult question this; but which I can answer to him 
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who shall, first, tell me when M. Hugo will return to 
his old lyric enthusiasm, to his ingenuous faith, and 
to the bold and graceful simplicity of his early 
songs ! 

[To be continued.) 





VICTORIA’S TEARS. 
“O maiden, heir of kings, 
A king has left his place ; 
The majesty of death has swept 
All other from his face. 
And thou, upon thy mother’s breast, 
No longer lean adown— 
But take the glory for the rest, 
And rule the land that loves thee best.” 
The maiden wept ; 
She wept, to wear a crown. 


They decked her courtly halls— 
They reined her hundred steeds— 
They shouted at her palace gate, 
“ A noble Queen succeeds !” 
Her name has stirred the mountains’ sleep, 
Her praise has filled the town : 
And mourners, God had stricken deep, 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep! 
Alone she wept, 
Who wept, to wear a crown! 


She saw no purples shine, 
For tears had dimmed her eyes : 
She only knew her childhood’s flowers 
Were happier pageantries! 
And while the heralds played their part 
For million shouts to drown— 
“ God save the Queen,” from hill to mart— 
She heard through all, her beating heart, 
And turned and wept! 
She wept, to wear a crown. 


God save thee, weeping Queen, 

Thou shalt be well beloved ! 
The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move, 

As those pure tears have moved ! 
The nature, in thine eyes we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own— 
The love that guardeth liberties. 
Strange blessing on the nation lies, 

Whose sovereign wept, 
Yea, wept, to wear its crown. 


God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessing more divine; 

And fill with better love than earth’s 
That tender heart of thine ; 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves, brought down, 

A piercéd hand may give to thee, 

The crown which angels shout to see. 

Thou wilt not weep, 
To wear that heavenly crown. 
E. B. B. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A deputation, from a meeting lately held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, waited on Lord John Russell, 
on Tuesday, to present, through the Secretary, an 
Address to her Majesty, praying that all depositories 
of public monuments, and exhibitions of the fine 
arts, in national buildings, might be opened gratui- 
tously to the public. Lord John stated, in reply, 
that he had that morning had an interview with her 
Majesty, who had expressed herself highly favourable 
to the objects proposed, and appeared to take great 
interest in the subject——The good sense and good 
heart of her Majesty was likely to feel an interest in 
such a subject—it is a necessary consequence of the 
sound moral education she has received, and which 
already makes itself manifest in a thousand gracious 
and graceful sympathies—and this liberty, too, is a 
respectful confidence, to which the people are justly 
entitled, for their proved conduct at the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, in the enclosure at 
St. James’s Park, and wherever else they have been 
admitted. We have had, for years, monuments and 
statues erected even in the public streets, and in 
what city in Europe have like works been less sub- 
ject to malicious injury ? 

The Secretaries for Liverpool of the British Asso- 
ciation have just issued their Circular of Instructions, 





The Association will meet on Monday the 11th of Sep- 
tember, on the evening of which day the President 
Elect, the Earl of Burlington, will take the chair ; 
but the General Committee, with a view to the for- 
mation of the Sections, and other preliminary ar- 
rangements, will meet on the Saturday preceding, at 
twelve o'clock, in the Library of the Atheneum, 
Lord Street ; and, it has been most judiciously de- 
cided, that proper persons shall attend during the 
whole preceding week at the Town Hall, to give in- 
formation to members on their arrival. It is parti- 
cularly requested, that members who have Reports, 
Original Memoirs, &c., to lay before the Association, 
will forward the same before the end of August, or 
state their general nature and probable extent in let- 
ters addressed to the Assistant General Secretary at 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool_We now take 
leave for ourselves,—tfor the satisfaction, we may say, 
of those members who may be present, and still more 
of the many persons interested in the proceedings of 
the Association, who may be prevented attending,—to 
express an anxious request, that members who intend 
to report to the Association investigations of great 
length, or of a very abstruse character, will obligingly 
furnish us with an abstract. We do not ask this 
favour to save either expense or trouble: we shall 
not exert ourselves less on this than at the last 
Meeting of the Association ; but, we know from ex- 
perience, that it is next to impossible otherwise to 
ensure perfect accuracy in particular reports. Such 
abstracts must, of course, be furnished to us, or to our 
Correspondent at Liverpool, so soon as the paper 
shall have been read, as they will have to be for- 
warded the same night to London. 

The Society for the Encouragement of British 
Art, in the hope of extending its usefulness, has 
issued circulars and subscription lists to the more 
respectable booksellers in the country, with whom 
they had the means of communicating, authorizing 
the latter to collect and receive subscriptions from 
all persons in their several districts who may be 
inclined not only to patronize the Institution, but 
be anxious to take their chance of possessing a fine 
work of art, which, though many may admire, few, 
comparatively, can afford to purchase. We mention 
this, that our friends in the country may be stirring 
—for, as the final selection and distribution will take 
place in August, the subscription entitling persons to 
a chance of this year’s harvest, must be paid during 
the present month. We are afraid, indeed, that 
this Circular has been issued too late in the season 
to have a beneficial consequence on the funds of the 
Society—still the idea is a good one, and may be 
serviceable hereafter. We may also mention here, 
in proof that a love of art is spreading fast in this 
country, that a private subscription is on foot among 
the admirers of the works of the late Mr. Con- 
stable, for the purchase of one of his pictures, to be 
presented to the National Gallery. The landscape 
called ‘ The Corn Field,’ at the price of 300 guineas, 
has been chosen. It must be gratifying to the friends 
and relatives of this amiable man, to see that the 
names of nearly twenty of his associate Academicians 
are among the list of subscribers. 

The number just published of the British and Fo- 
reign Review contains a judicious selection of topics, 
combining temporary with general interests, but the 
work still wants something of that vivacity of style 
and matter, so necessary in the administration of that 
very nauseous drug, common sense, and without which 
to disguise it, the world at large will not swallow it. 
Two subjects have particularly engaged our attention, 
as being of paramount importance, and as bearing 
onaninterest with which we, editorially, feel ourselves 
closely connected—National Education. The first 
treats of our English universities, their abuses, and 
reform; the second discusses the discreditable resis- 
tance which, in Ireland, is offered to the education 
of the people. Without pledging ourselves to all the 
opinions put forth in the Review, concerning what 
university education ought to be, and still less to the 
efficiency and sufficiency of the reforms recommended, 
we are satisfied that the good sense displayed in the 
entire article is calculated to conciliate such of the 
sticklers for things as they are, as are not utterly shut 
out from the contemplation and reception of truth. 
Weare, on the whole, inclined to concur in the dis- 
tinction there drawn between general and profes. 
sional education, It is unquestionable, that the staple 





required from a national educational establishment 
is the formation of manly minds, the production gf 
citizens, not of bookworms, or mere Professional 
tradesmen ; but the pursuit of this object presup 

a state of things from which every day is further ang 
further removing the British community—a state o 
such equable distribution of wealth as would 

the maintenance of life a lighter labour to all, J, 
the higher walks of life, indeed, leisure subsists fo, 
the cultivation of general knowledge, and the forma. 
tion of the moral and intellectual man ; but, for the 
masses (including therein the middle class), the ne. 
cessity for an early acquirement of professional knoy. 
ledge is indispensable ; the most therefore that can be 
done is to combine the two objects, in our courses of 
public instruction ; allowing to individuals the means 
for acquiring as much of the more general course, as 
opportunity and inclination may permit. A judici. 
ous and enlightened professor of any of the special. 
ties may, in truth, discover an infinity of incidental 
occasions for leading his disciples beyond their jm. 
mediate subject, and for affording them views of their 
position and duties as men, and of the nature ang 
the pursuit of truth; and the best scientific teachers 
have usually been the first to avail themselves of 
these opportunities. But the great obstacle which 
the universities afford to the formation of a manly 
character is, we fear, inherent in the institutions 
themselves: but this is a subject more comprehensive 
than we dare venture on in an incidental notice, 
We have not, indeed, space enough left to enter cri- 
tically into the merits of the article on Irish Educa- 
tion ; and must content ourselves with recommend. 
ing it to the perusal of our readers. The extent to 
which this very simple subject has been enveloped 
in party mystification is no less discreditable to the 
intellect of the nation, than to the morality of those 
who have so profusely resorted to misrepresentation, 
in the pursuit of a selfish interest. So long as society 
will not, or dare not, inquire for itself, individuals 
will never be wanting to profit by their ignorance, 

We announced, some time since, the munificent 
donation of 50001, by Mrs. Flaherty, to University 
College, London. It has been appropriated as fol- 
lows: four scholarships are to be founded, to be called 
the Flaherty Scholarships, each of the value of 501. 
a-year, and each tenable for four years. One, con- 
sequently, will be vacant in each year, and this is to 
be given, in alternate years, to students under the 
age of twenty, the best proficients in classical leam- 
ing, and in mathematical and physical knowledge, 
The first of these scholarships will be awarded in the 
year 1838, for mathematics and physics. Students 
entering in October next will be admitted to com- 
petition in common with those of the preceding years. 
—Professor Graham, of Glasgow, has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Turner. 

We bore a willing testimony, last week, to the 
admirable execution of a portrait of his late Majesty, 
engraved in the basso relievo style by M. Collas, from 
a model made from Sir Francis Chantrey’s bust. We 
are happy now to know that our judgment has been 
confirmed by Sir Francis himself, in a letter addressed 
to one of the proprietors, which, after the unworthy 
attempts made by Mr. Henning and others to depre- 
ciate the skill of the artist [see Athen. p. 165], we 
think it due to him to publish. 

Belgrave Place, 28th June, 1837. 

Dear Sir.—I beg you will excuse me for having so long 
omitted to acknowledge the present of a very beautiful en- 
graving, by your machine, from a model made from my 
bust of his late Majesty. 

After close examination, it gives me pleasure to observe, 
that the execution is skilful and beautiful, and the likeness 
well preserved. On the question of * distortion,” on which 
so much stress has been laid, regarding earlier efforts, I see 
nothing in this work which is worthy of objection in point 
of art; and I pretend not to enter into the criticisms of an- 
tiquarians, whose objections are not of a nature to be put 
in comparison with the uniform accuracy which the machine 
gives over every effort of art performed by human hand. 
At the same time, I must admit that if the slight, though 
scarcely visible, increase of size which your machine gives 
to the side on which the light falls, could be obviated, these 
mechanical engravings might be fairly regarded as perfect 
representations. 

I remain, very faithfully, yours, 
F. CHANTREY- 


Not having received the entire manuscript of the 
French Literature, from M. Janin, we are, for the 
moment, unable to announce the precise date of its 
next publication. Our readers, perhaps, at the pre 
sent juncture, will not be sorry for a short pause. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
with a GELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 

Py DAILY, Hr yw the Morning until Six in the Even- 
: i » 18.5 ie, ls. 
ing—Admittance WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN._NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the BastLica oP St. PAUL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
xp APTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the Vittace 
of ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 

mee ope painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
en till Five. 








NOW OPEN, 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN MUSEUM, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, _ p 
Containing an extensive and most interesting Collection of 
new, OF iittle-known, Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c., from 
the Interior of Southern Africa ; together with numerous Speci- 
mens of the Arts, Manufactures, &c. of the Natives; and about 
go Drawings, illustrative of the Character of the Country, and 
of the Costumes, Manners, Social Condition, and Religious 
Ceremonies, of the Inhabitants. The whole collected by the 
jate Expedition sent from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Admittance, Is. Open from 10 till 6, daily. 
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- g§cIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Abstract of Papers read at previous Meetings of the So- 
ba dtp —continn 4 from p. 387.] . 

Anattempt to account for the discrepancy between 
the actual Velocity of Sound in Air or Vapour, and 
that resulting from theory. By the Rev. William 
Ritchie, L.L.D. 

Sir Isaac Newton determined from theory that the 
velocity of the undulations of an elastic medium 
generally is equal to that which a heavy body acquires 
in falling by the action of gravity through half the 
height of a homogencous atmosphere of that medium ; 
but the actual velocity of sound in atmospheric air 
js found to be one-eighth greater than what is as- 
signed by that formula. This difference was at- 
tempted to be accounted for by Newton on the sup- 
position that the molecules of air are solid spheres, 
and that sound is transmitted through them instanter. 
laplace endeavoured to reconcile the difference be- 
tween theory and observation, by ‘the hypothesis 
that heat is disengaged from each successive portion 
of air during the progress of the condensed wave. 
The author of the present paper regards the hypo- 
thesis of Laplace as a gratuitous and improbable 
asumption; the falsehood of which he thinks is 
apparent from the fact that a rarefied wave advances 
through the air with the same velocity as a condensed 
wave, which would not be the case if in either in- 
sance their progress were influenced by the heat 
evolved. He then enters into calculations to show 
that if the molecules of water be assumed as incom- 
pressible, and, when at the temperature of maximum 
density, very nearly in absolute contact, we ought, 
in estimating the velocity of sound in steam, to add 
to the velocity given by the formula of Newton, the 
rectilinear space occupied by the molecules ; which, 
ifa cubic inch of water be converted into a cubic 
foot of steam, will be one-twelfth of the distance. By 
comparative experiments with a tuning-fork held 
over a tube, closed at one end, and containing at 
we time air, and at another steam, and also by 
similar trials with organ pipes of variable lengths, the 
author found a close agreement between his theory 
and observation. He also shows that this theory 
fwnishes the means of determining, @ priori, the 
density of a liquid, if the velocity of sound in the 
vapour of that liquid be given. In a postscript he 
adduces further confirmation of the truth of his 
theory by observations on the velocity of sound in 
hydrogen gas, and in carbonic acid gas. 

Researches towards establishing a Theory of the 
Dispersion of Light. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 

ord. 

The author here prosecutes the inquiry on the 
dispersion of light which was the subject of his 
former papers published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1835 and 1836, extending it to media of 
higher dispersive powers, which afford a severer test 
of the accuracy of M. Cauchy’s theory. He explains 
his methods of calculation and the formulz on which 
his computations are founded, and which are different 
from those employed in his former investigations: 
and then states the results in a tabular form. On 
the whole he concludes that the formula, as already 
deduced from the undulatory theory, applies suffi- 
tiently well to the case of media whose dispersion is 
ahigh as that of oil of anise-seed: or below it, such 
% nitric, muriatic, and sulphuric acids, and the 
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essential oils of angelica, cinnamon, and sassafras, 
balsam of Peru, and kreosote. It also represents, 
with a certain general approximation to the truth, 
the indices of some more highly dispersive bodies. 
The author therefore considers it as extremely pro- 
bable that the essential principle of the theory has 
some real foundation in nature. From the regularity 
which he finds in the deviation of observation from 
theory, he thinks it likely that the formula only 
requires to receive some further developement, or 
extension, in order to make it apply accurately to 
the higher cases, while it shall still include the 
simpler form which so well accords with the lower. 

A few remarks on the Helm Wind. By the Rev. 
William Walton, of Allenheads, near Hexham. 

On the western declivity of a range of mountains, 
extending from Brampton, in Cumberland, to Brough, 
in Westmoreland, a distance of 40 miles, a remark- 
ably violent wind occasionally prevails, blowing 
with tremendous violence down the western slope of 
the mountain, extending two or three miles over the 
plain at the base, often overturning horses with 
carriages, and producing much damage, especially 
during the period when ripe corn is standing. It is 
accompanied by a loud noise, like the roaring of 
distant thunder: and is carefully avoided by tra- 
vellers in that district, as being fraught with con- 
siderable danger. It is termed the helm wind; and 
its presence is indicated by a belt of clouds, denomi- 
nated the helm bar, which rests in front of the moun- 
tain, three or four miles west of its summit, and ap- 
parently at an equal elevation, remaining immove- 
able during twenty-four or even thirty-six hours, 
and collecting or attracting to itself all the light 
clouds which approach it. As long as this bar con- 
tinues unbroken, the wind blows with unceasing 
fury, not in gusts, like other storms, but with con- 
tinued pressure. This wind extends only as far as 
the spot where the bar is vertical, or immediately 
over head; while at the distance of a mile farther 
west, as well as to the east of the summit of the 
mountain, it is not unfrequently almost a perfect 
calm. The author details the particulars of an ex- 
pedition which he made with a view to investigate 
the circumstances of this remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon, and proposes a theory for its explana- 
tion. 

On the Structure of the Brain in Marsupial Ani- 
mals, By Richard Owen, Esq., Hunterian Professor 
of Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The author describes a remarkable modification 
in the commissural apparatus, apparently provided 
with a view to establish communications between 
the cerebral hemispheres, which he has observed in 
the brains of marsupial animals, and which has 
hitherto been regarded as constituting the essential 
difference between the brains of oviparous and mam- 
miferous vertebrata, but which he considers as indi- 
cating a certain relation between the greater perfec- 
tion of that organ, resulting from the superior mag- 
nitude of the great commissure, or corpus callosum, 
and the placental mode of developement in the true 
mammalia. In a former paper he adduced evidence 
tending to show that both a small developement of 
the cerebral organ, and an inferiority of intelligence, 
are the circumstances in the habits and structure of 
this singular tribe of animals most constantly asso- 
ciated with the peculiarities of their generative eco- 
nomy: and the repeated dissections he has since 
made, an account of which is given in the present 
paper, have afforded him the most satisfactory con- 
firmation of this coincidence, between a brief intra- 
uterine existence, together with the absence of a pla- 
cental connexion between the mother and the fetus, 
and an inferior degree of cerebral developement. 
Thus, on comparing the structure of the brain in the 
Beaver and in the Wombat, he finds that the corpus 
callosum, or great commissure which unites the 
supra-ventricular masses of the hemispheres in the 
former, as well as in all other placentally developed 
mammalia, and which exists in addition to the 
fornix, or hippocampal commissure, is wholly absent 
in the latter animal: and that a similar deficiency 
exists in the brain of the Great and Bush Kangaroos, 
of the Vulpine Phalanger, of the Ursine and Mange’s 
Dasyurus, and of the Virginian Opossum ; whence 
he infers that it is probably the characteristic feature 
of the structure of the marsupial division of mam- 
malia. In this modification of the commissural 


apparatus, the Marsupiata present a structure of 
brain which is intermediate between that of the 
Placental Mammalia and Birds; and hence the 
Marsupiata, together with the Monotremata, may be 
regarded as constituting a distinct and peculiar group 
in the former of these classes, although they include 
forms, which typify the different orders of the ordi- 
nary Mammalia. 

Observations on the Electro-ch Ll Influence © 
long-continued Electric Currents of Low Tension. By 
G. Golding Bird, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., Lecturer on 
Experimental Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. 

The author, after observing that the brilliant dis- 
coveries in electro-chemistry obtained by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy were effected by the employment of 
voltaic currents of high intensity, elicited by means 
of large batteries, adverts to the labours of M. Bec- 
querel, to whom we are indebted for the knowledge 
of the chemical agency of feeble currents in reducing 
several refractory oxides to the metallic state: and 
also to those of Dr. E. Davy, Bucholtz, and Professor 
Faraday in effecting decompositions of other sub- 
stances by similar means. In prosecuting this branch 
of inquiry, the author employed an apparatus analo- 
gous to that of Professor Daniell, for obtaining an 
equal and continuous current of low intensity from a 
single pair of plates: the metallic solution, in which 
a copper-plate was immersed, being contained in a 
glass tube, closed at the bottom by a diaphragm of 
plaster of Paris, and itself plunged in a weak solution 
of brine contained in a larger vessel, in which a plate 
of zinc was immersed; and a communication being 
established between the two metallic plates by con- 
necting wires. By the feeble, but continuous current 
thus elicited, sulphate of copper is found to be slowly 
decomposed, affording beautiful crystals of metallic 
copper. Iron, tin, zinc, bismuth, antimony, lead, 
and silver may, in like manner, be reduced, by a 
similar and slightly modified process; in general ap- 
pearing with metallic lustre, and in a crystalline 
form, and presenting a remarkable contrast in their 
appearance to the irregular, soft, and spongy masses 
obtained from the same solutions by means of large 
batteries. The crystals of copper rival in hardness 
and malleability the finest specimens of native copper, 
which they much resemble in appearance. The 
crystallization of bismuth, lead, and silver, by this 
process, is very beautiful; that of bismuth being 
lamellar, of a lustre approaching to that of iron, but 
with the reddish tint peculiar to the former metal. 
Silver may thus be procured of the whiteness of snow, 
and usually in the form of needles. Some metals, 
such as nickel, which, when acted on by currents 
from large batteries, are deposited from their solu- 
tions as oxides only, are obtained, by means of the 
apparatus used by the author, in a brilliant metallic 
form. He farther found that he could in this way 
reduce even the more refractory metallic oxides, 
such as silica, which resist the action of powerful 
batteries, and which M. Becquerel could only obtain 
in alloy with iron. By a slight modification of the 
apparatus he was enabled to form amalgams both of 
potassium and of sodium with mercury, by the de- 
composition of solutions of chlorides of those bases ; 
and in like manner ammonium was easily reduced, 
when in contact with mercury, by the influence of a 
feeble voltaic current. In this last experiment it 
was found that an interruption to the continuance of 
the current, even for a few seconds, is sufficient to 
destroy the whole of the product which had been the 
result of the previous long-continued action; the 
spongy ammoniacal amalgam being instantly decom- 
posed, and the ammonia formed being dissolved in 
the surrounding fluid. ‘ 

On the Elementary agg wp Muscular Fibre of 
Animal and Organic Life. By Frederick Skey, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The author concludes, from his microscopic exami- 
nations of the structure of muscular fibres, that those 
subservient to the functions of animal life have, in 
man, an average diameter of one 400th of an inch, 
and are surrounded by transverse circular strie vary- 
ing in thickness, and in the number contained in a 
given space. He describes these strie as constituted 
by actual elevations on the surface of the fibre, with 
intermediate depressions, considerably narrower than 
the diameter of a globule of the blood. Each of 
these muscular fibres, of which the diameter is one 








400th of an inch, is divisible into bands or fibrille, 
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each of which is again subdivisible into about one 
hundred tubular filaments, arranged parallel to one 
another, in a longitudinal direction, around the axis 
of the tubular fibre which they compose, and which 
contains in its centre a soluble gluten. The partial 
separation of the fibrille gives rise to the appearance 
of broken or interrupted circular striae, which are 
occasionally seen. ‘The diameter of each filament is 
one 16,000th of an inch, or about a third part of that 
of a globule of the blood. On the other hand, the 
muscles of organic life are composed, not of fibres 
similar to those above described, but of filaments 
only ; these filaments being interwoven with each 
other in irregularly disposed lines of various thick- 
ness; having for the most part a longitudinal direc- 
tion, but forming a kind of untraceable net-work 
They are readily distinguishable from tendinous fibres 
by the filaments of the latter being uniform in their 
size, and pursuing individually one unvarying course, 
in lines parallel to each other. The fibres of the 
heart appear to possess a somewhat compound cha- 
racter of texture. The muscles of the pharynx ex- 
hibit the character of animal life; while those of the 
esophagus, the stomach, the intestines, and the arte- 
rial system, possess that of inorganic life. The deter- 
mination of the exact nature of the muscular fibres 
of the iris presented considerable difticulties, which 
the author has not yet been able satisfactorily to over- 
come. 

On the Function of the Medulla Oblongata and Me- 


dulla Spinalis, and on the Excito-motory System of 


Nerves. By Marshall Hall, M.D. 

The author begins by observing that a former 
memoir of his, entitled, “On the Reflex Function of 
the Medulla Oblongata and Medulla Spinalis,” pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1853, 
has been translated into German, and favourably 
spoken of by Professor Muller, of Berlin. He states 
-that his object in the present paper is to unfold what 
he calls a great principle in physiology , namely, 
that of the special function, and the physiological 
and pathological action and reactions of the true 
spinal marrow, and of the excito-motory nerves. The 
two experiments which he regards as affording the 
type of those physiological phenomena and patholo- 
gical conditions, which are the direct effects of causes 
acting in the spinal marrow, or in the course of the 
motor nerves, are the following:—1. Tf a muscular 
nerve be stimulated, either mechanically by the 
forceps, or by means of galvanism passed transversely 
across its fibres, the muscle or muscles to which it is 
distributed are excited to contract.—2. The same 
result is obtained when the spinal marrow itself is 
subjected to the agency of a mechanical or galvanic 
stimulus. The following experiment, on the other 
hand, presents the type of all the actions of the 
reflex function of the spinal marrow, and of the ex- 
cito-motory system of nerves, and of an exclusive 
series of physiological and pathological phenomena: 
—If in a turtle, from which the head and sternum 
have been removed, we lay bare the sixth or seventh 
intercostal nerve, and stimulate it either by means 
of the forceps or galvanism, both the anterior and 
posterior fins, with the tail, are immediately moved 
with energy. Henve the author infers the existence : 
Ist, of a true spinal marrow, physiologically distinct 
from the chord of intra-spinal nerves; 2ndly, of a 
system of excito-motory nerves, physiologically dis- 
tinct from the sentient and voluntary nerves; and, 
3rdly, of currents of nervous influence, incident, 
upwards, downwards, and reflex with regard to the 
spinal marrow. 

A review is then taken of the labours of preceding 
physiologists relative to the functions of the nervous 
system: in which the author criticises the reasonings 
of Whytt, Legallois, Mr. Mayo, Dr. Alison, and 
Professor Muller; and illustrates his own peculiar 
views by several experiments and pathological ch- 
servations, which appear to him to show that mus- 
cular mevements may occur, under circumstances 
implying the cessation of sensation, volition, and 
every other function of the brain; and that these 
phenomena are explicable only on the hypothesis 
that impressions made on a certain set of nerves, 
which he terms ewcito-motory, are conveyed to a par- 
ticular portion of the spinal marrow belonging to that 
system, and are thence reflected, by means of certain 
motor nerves, upon certain sets of muscles, inducing 
certain actions. The same actions may also be the 





result of impressions made directly either on the 
spinal marrow or on the motor nerves. He accord- 
ingly considers that the whole nervous system may 
be divided into,—Ist, the cerebral, or the sentient 
and voluntary ; 2ndly, the ¢rue spinal, or the excitor 
and motor; and, drdlv, the ganglionic, or the nutrient, 
the secretory, &c. The excito-motory system pre- 
sides over ingestion and exclusion, retention and 
egestion, and over the orifices and sphincters of the 
animal frame: it is therefore the nervous system of 
respiration, deglutition, &c., and the source of tone 
in the whole muscular system. The true spinal 
system is the seat or nervous agent of the appetites 
and passions, but is also susceptible of modification 
by volition. This theory he proceeds to apply to 
the explanation of several phenomena relating to the 
motions of the eyelids, pharynx, cardia, larynx, 
muscles of inspiration, sphincter ani, expulsors of 
the faces and semen, to the tone of the muscular 
system generally, and to actions resulting from the 
passions. Lastly, he considers its application to 
various diseased states of the same functions, as 
manifested in cynic spasm, vomiting, asthma, tenes- 
mus, strangury, crowing inspiration, convulsions, epi- 
lepsy, tetanus, hydrophobia, and paralysis. 

Reference is made, in the course of the paper, to 
several drawings and diagrams, which, however, have 
not yet been supplied. 

Researches on the Tides. Seventh Series. On the 
Diurnal Inequality of the Height of the Tide, especially 
at Plymouth and at Sincapore: and on the Mean Level 
of the Sea. By the Rev. W. Whewell, 4.M., Feilow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The diurnal inequality which the author inves- 
tigates in the present paper, is that by which the 
height of the morning tide differs from that of the 
evening of the same day , a difference which is often 
very considerable, and of great importance in prac- 
tical navigation, naval officers having frequently 
found that the preservation or destruction of a ship 
depended on a correct knowledge of the amount of 
this variation. In the first section of the paper he 
treats of the diurnal inequality in the height of the 
tides at Plymouth, at which port good tide obser- 
vations are regularly made at the Dock Yard; and 
these observations clearly indicate the existence of 
this inequality. As all the other inequalities of the 
tides have been found to follow the laws of the equi- 
librium theory, the author has endeavoured to trace 
the laws of the diurnal inequality by assuming a 
similar kind of correspondence with the same 
theory ; and the results have confirmed, in the most 
striking manner, the correctness of that assumption. 
By taking the moon’s declination four days anterior 
tothe day of observation, the resulis of computation 
accorded, with great accuracy, with the observed 
heights of the tides; that is, the period employed 
was the fifth lunar transit preceding cach tide. 

In the second section, the observations made on 
the tides at Sincapore from August 1834 to August 
1835, are discussed. A diurnal inequality was found 
to exist at that place. nearly agreeing in law and in 
amount with that at Plymouth ; the only difference 
being that, instead of four days, it was found neces- 
sary to take the lunar declination a day and a half 
preceding the tide; or, more exactly, at the inter- 
polated, or north lunar transit, which intervened 
between the second and third south transit preceding 
the tide. The diurnal inequality at Sincapore is of 
enormous magnitude, amounting in many cases to 
six feet of difference between the morning and even- 
ing tides; the whole rise of the mean tide being 
only seven feet at spring tides, and the difference 
between mean spring and neap tides not exceeding 
two feet. 

In the third section, the author considers the 
diurnal inequalities at some other places, and the 
geueral law of its progress. The change which the 
epoch, (that is, the anterior period at which the moon’s 
declination corresponds to the amount and direction 
of the inequality.) in particular, undergoes, is a 
sub} i At Liverpoo!, the epoch is 
found to be about six days and a quarter; at Bristol, 
it is nearly six days; and at Leith, it is as much as 
twelve days, On, the east coast of America, it appears 
to be xero. On the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and 
France, it is successively two, and three days; and 
on those of Cornwall and Devonshire, four days; 





ect of great interest. 








is traced along the line of coast from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Firth of Forth, but traveljj 
more slowly than the other inequalities. 

In section fourth, the author treats of certain ex. 
treme cases of diurnal inequality ; particularly thoge 
which produce the phenomenon of a single tide jg 
the twenty-four hours ; such as that noticed by Ca 
Fitzroy at King George's Sound, on the south coag 
of New Holland; and that of Tonquin, referred by 
Newton to the interference of two tides arriving by 
different channels, but probably owing to the oper. 
tion of the same law as that which gives rise to the 
diurnal inequality. 

In section fifth, the author considers the subject 
of the mean height of the sea; that is, the height 
midway between low water and high water each 
day ; and arrives at the result that it is very nearly 
constant. , 

On the Tides. 
F.R.S., §e. §c. 

Since the author presented his last paper on the 
tides to the Society, his attention has been directed 
to ascertain the three following points: namely, Ist, 
Whether, from the discussion of the Liverpool ob 
servations with reference to « previous transit, these 
observations present the same kind of agreement 
with Bernouilli’s theory as those of London: 2ndly, 
Whether, by taking into account a greater number 
of observations, the results given in his last 
remain sensibly unaltered: and 3rdly, Whether the 
establishment of the Port of London varies sensibly 
in different years; and whether the removal of the 
old London Bridge has occasioned any difference, 
In order to elucidate these points, he procured the 
assistance of Mr. Jones and Mr. Russell to compute 
numerous tables; employing for that purpose a fur- 
ther sum of money, placed at his disposal with this 
view by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The results contained in the tables here 
presented, ure all laid down in diagrams, on the same 
plan as those contained in his last paper, by which 
means they are much more readily understood. The 
author finds that the semi-menstrual correction for 
the interval at Liverpool presents the same agree- 
ment with observation as had been before noticed; 
while the form or law of the semi-menstrual cor 
rection for the height is also the same as that indi- 
cated by the observations; but in order to render 
the agreement complete, it would be necessary to 
change the epoch, or to make a slight movement of 
the theory-curve in the diagrams. This remarkable 
difference also obtains in the London semi-menstrual 
correction for the height. 

The calendar month inequality at Liverpool, con. 
sidered as resulting implicitly trom the corrections 
due to changes in the declinations of the luminaries, 
and in the sun’s parallax, agrees generally with Ber- 
nouilli’s theory, and with the results deduced from 
the London observations given in the author's last 
paper. 

The author finds that the Establishment of the 
Port of London has been subject to changes even 
since the beginning of the present century, and he 
notices the difficulty of predicting the time of high 
water with accuracy unless these changes can be ac- 
counted fur. He also cites a very ancient Tide 
Table, from which it would appear, that formerly 
the time of high water at London was an hour later 
than it is at present. 


By John William Lubbock, Es,, 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

July 3.—A special general meeting was held, G. 
R. Porter, Esq., V.P., in the chair—The business 
consisted solely in discussing the expediency of in- 
stituting a class of Corresponding Members of the 
Society, who are non-resident in the United King- 
dom, and in passing resolutions to carry this propos- 
tion into effect. 





Mepico-Botanicat Society.—June 28,—The last 
mecting for the present session was held this even- 
ing, Earl Stanhope, President, in the chair. The 
reading of a paper, by Dr. Hancock, was commenced, 
entitled, *‘ Remarks on the Cinchonas ; their active 
elements, and respective value in disease.—The 
present portion treated of the differences in the Bo- 
tanical characters of the three species of Cinchona 
now used in medical practice. The leaves both of 
this and of many other plants in tropical countries, 
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times observable even in different parts of the same 
tree, are doubtless the effect of age, of difference in 
site of growth, and other accidental causes. The 
park-peelers are guided only by the characters im- 
on the barks themselves,—such as colour, 
taste, &c.; and, indeed, these are far more 
eatain for distinguishing the several varieties, for 
nothing more, in the author’s opinion, are the sup- 
three species. 

rea 0 from Dr. O’Shaugnessy, of Ben- 

forwarded through M. Peviter, was next read, 
describing a new species of Fucus, recently discovered 
on the coast of that country, and extensively used as 
anarticle of diet, on account of its nutritious and 
very alimentary properties. It is of a flattened fili- 
form shape, and two inches from the ciliary process 
corresponding to the root. Its analysis has shown it 
toconsist of vegetable jelly, analogous with the pectin 
of Bracannot, true starch in considerable quantity, 
vax, gum, sulphate and muriate of soda, sulphate 
and phosphate of lime, traces of iron, and lastly, 
i fibre. 

Mr. Everett then delivered a lecture upon 
menic, explanatory of his recent discoveries of 
the existence of that poison in the composition 
andles. He commenced by some general remarks 
on its tests, and the certainty of the four prin- 
cipal ones. He was first induced to suspect the 
existence of arsenic in these candles, by the pecu- 
jar alliaceous odour which was evolved on blowing 
them out; and he was afterwards enabled to collect 
anotable quantity thereof in an inverted glass re- 
ceiver. The nature of the substance thus obtained 
yas demonstrated by the several tests, which yielded 
the characteristic precipitates. Mr. E. remarked, 
that after the result of his researches had been buzzed 
about, he had communicated with some of the manu- 
faeturers, who acknowledged that arsenic was em- 

ed by them in the composition of these candles. 
he reason for its use is, to prevent the crystalliza- 
tion, or grain, that always takes place upon the ad- 
dition of stereine ; for which latter substance, arsenic, 
being considerably cheaper, has been substituted by 
the manufacturers. Each candle contained about 
two grains of arsenic, but Mr. E. thought he would 
be nearer the truth if he said four; and he left it for 
the profession to decide, whether arsenic, volatilized 
in the air in this manner, would prove injurious to 
the human frame.—The President, after making 
ome remarks, declared the Society adjourned till 
November next. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Institute of British Architects ......Eight, p.m. 
Tess. we Society (Visitors) ....Eight. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Eight. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MONUMENT TO BEETHOVEN.— THEATRE ROYAL, 
RRL SLA er RtAND, CONGERE 1H JP gi a 
: 3, July 19, 1837, in VON REET 
the ERECTION of a MONUMENT to LUDWIG VON BEET- 
HOVEN, in his native City of Bonn 
Committee for the Management of the Concert. 
Chairman—'The Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Mr. F. Cramer. 


Cawdor. a 
The Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ba e r. Mori. 
Mr. C, Potter. 


goueley, : _& 

Sonn mart. 
Mr. W. Knyvett. Mr. C. Lucas. 

Trustees for the Receipt and Management ofthe Funds. 
urghersh. Sir W. Curtis, Bart. 
Sir Coutts ‘Trotter, Bart. Hugh Homsmeqesleg , Ren. 
formances will consist exclusively of Beethoven's Works, 

‘Part 1. The Oratorio of ‘The Mount of Olives,’ conducted by 
Sir Geo. Smart, and led by Mr. F. Cramer, 

Pact 2, The * Last Grand Symphony, with Choruses and Solo 
Parts, conducted by Mr. Moscheles, led by Mr. Loder. 

Part 3. A Miscellaneous Selection, conducted by Mr. Knyvett, 
and led by Mr. T. Cooke. 

Tiekets of admission to the Concert can be procured at all the 
ecwel Music Shops. Stalls, One Guinea; Boxes, Half a 

inea; Pit, 7s.; Gallery, 5s. Tickets, Boxes, and Stalls can be 
secured by an application at the Box-oflice of the Theatre. 

Full particulars will shortly be announced. q 

WM. ‘ANTHONY GREATOREX, Hon. Sec. 
70, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place. 


r. Costa. 
Mr. Moscheles. 
M 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We take advantage of a moment’s pause in public 
amusement to clear away an accumulation which has 
weighed heavy on our table and our conscience. 
Our notice will not occupy a large space, for much 
of the Music before us is only spoiled paper and 
Yholly unworthy of critical notice. 

The First Set of Grand Studies, by Sigismond Thal- 
berg, claims the place of honour; and yet, to say 
the truth, we are disappointed in the work, In 


Wika 





the studies of Clementi and Cramer and Mosche- 
les (a series, the careful study of which would al- 
most of itself be sufficient to make a pianist of the 
highest excellence), there is always, even where the 
fingers are the most tormented, something pleasant 
or characteristic in the prevailing idea, which charms 
the student through the weariness of his hand-prac- 
tice, and has a tendency to turn his mind towards the 
cultivation of expression in the midst of his strife 
with the mechanical difficulties of his instrument. 
Now, we find M. Thalberg’s studies ungracious as 
well as harassing ; they are all soundly written—all 
full of admirable practice ; but without that grain of 
compensation in beauty or originality of idea which 
all such compositions ought to contain. The third, 
fourth, and fifth, are tremendously -impracticable. 
With these we may notice a series of movements 
by Thalberg, Beethoven, Cramer, Herz, Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, Czerny, &c., being the first 
of three books of Select Studies for the Pianoforte. 
The present is devoted to brilliant music—a second 
is to come containing Adagio and Andante move- 
ments only—the third to consist of those stern things, 
Fugues, a taste for which (we hope not merely a 
fashion) seems to be reviving. This is a useful work 
—the choice of examples, however, might have kept 
the promise of its title-page better. Many, and 
these not the best, are by Zimmerman, a name 
which is new to us—they have been collected too 
carelessly. 

The work next in the scale of importance is a 
Collection of Sacred Music, by Walter Wilson—a 
series of psalm tunes of all ages and by all authors, 
some of them newly harmonized, but not improved. 
On the whole, however, the collection is a good one ; 
it comes before the public protected by a respectable 
list of subscribers. With this, as belonging to music 
of the graver order, we may mention Mr. Pearsall’s 
madrigal ‘ The River Spirit’s Song,’ which is graceful 
and flowing, though flimsier than the fine composi- 
tions of “the Boke” of Oriana, and a very ancient 
Christmas Carol, which Mr. Pearsall found in an old 
German ritual, and has here harmonized. 

We now come to some hundred songs—beginning 
with Mr. Boosey’s charming publication Le Trou- 
badour du Jour, a collection richly stocked with 
romances, barcarolles, tarantellas, and all such de- 
lightful things, which, strive as we will, it seems im- 
possible to equal, or even imitate, in English music. 
Many of these are, of course, well known to the 
amateur ; among those less familiar we may mention 
the Prince Belgiojoso’s * Addio,’ which is elegant and 
full of feeling; there are also some choice and grace- 
ful morceaux by Signor Marras, and, at the moment 
of writing, the delicious ‘Calascionata’ (breathing 
Naples in every note) is so masterfully haunting our 
ears, that we must turn away from ‘ The Trouba- 
dour’ lest our review run into the measure of “ sweet 
barcarolles.” ‘ 

We have just complained of our poverty in the 
matter of good Watteau music ; these Six Songs from 
Rory O’More, by 8. Lover, might help to supply 
our want, as far as words are concerned ; the music, 


*| however, is, as a whole, inferior—‘* Sleep, my love’ 


and * The Land of Dreams’ are, both of them, set to 
sweet melodies; the others must rely on the expres- 
sive enunciation of their words for effect. Mr. T. 
H. Bayly and Mr. Knight always work well in com- 
pany ; here are two pleasant songs by them—‘ Away, 
away o’er the frozen plain, a spirited air a la Russe, 
and ‘ Give me no farewell token,’ a song in the sicklier 
and moresentimental style,and therefore less welcome. 
Mr. Attwood’s duet ‘ Dear native regions’ (the words by 
Wordsworth), though flowing and smooth, is hardly 
worthy of his name. Mr. E. P. H. Loder’s * Bright 
beautiful hours’ (also a duett) wants design; once 
again we would recommend some of our rising melo- 
dists to study the chamber-duetts of Blangini or 
Gabussi—both of them excellent, and attainable by 
singers of moderate power. Mr. Abel’s ‘ Sonnet to 
Sleep’ is of a higher order, and aims at the canzonet. 
Here, too, is a Tribute to poor Malibran, the melody 
by herself, and, like all her melodies, containing 
thought and feeling. It is late in the day to notice 
this, but we could not pass over anything bearing 
her name. 

And now (leaving two sets of quadrilles,—one 
by F. A. Weber; and the other, bearing the strange 


name of the Goblin Quadrilles, by Calder Campbell ; | 








also a heap of songs, which we could only mention 
to protest against) we shall wind up our notice with 
some i d’oc with the Royal Serenades, 
written by Mrs. C. B. Wilson and Mr. Fitzball, 
set by Mr. Rodwell, and sung by divers skilful 
musicians at Kensington on the recent birth-day. 
Mr. Stansbury’s glee of The Royal Rose comes under 
the same category—alas! for English music if it 
can produce nothing more sterling than this! Then 
we have England's Hope, a red-hot Tory song, set to 
a good bold melody by Mr. Bishop; and The Hero 
of a Hundred Fights, done into vulgar music by Mr. 
Nelson. Lastly, a Grand Conservative March, ar- 
ranged by M. Herz, which turns out (was the joke 
the Frenchman’s?) to be nothing less combustible 
than the ‘ Downfall of Paris\—the ‘ Ca ira’ of the 
sans culottes ! 





que 





MISCELLANEA 

Wheat.—M. La Gasca, formerly superintendant at 
the Royal Garden at Madrid, and, we hope, now re- 
stored to an office he so ably and worthily filled, being, 
during his exile, in Jersey at the harvest time, 
there recognized twenty-three varieties of wheat 
growing in one field, and consequently yielding on 
the whole a bad crop, for one ear would be dry while 
another was full and juicy, and a third quite green. 
Thinking this subject of importance, M. Lecouleur re- 
ported it tothe Academy of Sciences,and observes that 
these varieties may probably be accommodated to very 
different climates. M. La Gasca himself has obtained 
more than 150 varieties of wheat from Europe, the 
Cape, Egypt, Venezuela, &c.,and we have often seen 
the kind-hearted enthusiast watching with devoted 
attention the progress of his several crops ; some of 
which were cultivated in a friend’s garden at Hamp- 
stead, others in the Botanical Garden at Chelsea, 
His dwelling-house after harvest was indeed a curi- 
osity, for as every variety was necessarily kept sepa- 
rate, and the stalks were as important to character as 
the seed, the walls were literally covered with them, 
and the worthy cultivator would take you round, and 
discourse as eloquently on their several merits as 
the Custode’of the Museum on his treasures of 
sculpture. 

Tide.—The high tide which took place the 4th of 
May at Saint Brieux, on the coast of Bretagne, in 
sweeping away the pebbles of the shore, discovered 
remains of a submarine forest. 

Pigmies.—A short distance from Coshocton, Ohio 
U.S. a singular ancient burying ground has been 
lately discovered. “ It is situated” says a writer in 
Silliman’s Journal “on one of those elevated, gravelly 
alluvions, so common on the rivers of the west. 
From some remains of wood, still apparent in the 
earth around the bones, the bodies seem all to have 
been deposited in coffins; and what is still more 
curious, is the fact that the bodies buried here were 
generally not more than from three to four and a 
half feet in length. They are very numerous, and 
must have been tenants of a considerable city, or 
their numbers could not have been sogreat. A large 
number of graves have been opened, the inmates of 
which are all of this pigmy race. No metallic articles 
or utensils have yet been found, to throw light on 
the period or the nation to which they belonged.” 

Fox.—The new fox brought from Algiers by M. 
Bodichon, and presented by him to the Ménagerie at 
the Jardin du Roi of Paris, is ten months old, and 
not so large as the ordinary fox, which it resembles 
in its fur, but it is of a redder colour on the chive 
and flanks ; the throat, lips, breast, belly, and inside 
of the thighs are all of the most silvery white. The 
tail, nearly as long as the body, is ornamented with 
a semi-circle of black hairs, and terminated by a 
plume of white. Its head and nyuzzle are elongated, 
the skull more flattened, the neck thinner, and the 
ears wider, longer, nearer to each other, and placed 
more on the top of the head, like a mule, than the 
fox of northern climates. It barks like a. young dog, 
emits a fetid odour when fed on living jprey, and in 
that case drinks but little; when fed on vegetables it 
is docile and obedient, although ten diiys of a con- 
trary diet restore it to its natural ferocity. It, how- 
ever, never entirely loses its taste for poultry ; and if 
it do not eat the fowls which stray near him, it hunts 
them and kills them, hiding them afterwards, 
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jewbate-stteet: London. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gornic Hatt, 
Enrixexp, Middlesex, by T. WEARE.—The intellectual 
improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of the 
ipils, are the objects of yy attention. Terms, 25 





guineas per apoem, ashing, ine: 
Referees : Dr. Humphrys, incbley ; Bev. As . Campbell, 
ingsland ; Rev. J. Davies Tottenham ; W. ie, Esq. 20. 


ic ester-square ; 45 M‘Niel, Esq. Stock Exchan bon ; ar. Cavell, 
7, Gray's Inn-place ; Mr. Davies, Surgeon, 126, Holborn-hill. 

No Day olars are admitted. The present Vacation termi- 
nates on the 14th instant. 


wn SURREY, OPPOSITE THE NINE MILE- 
‘TONE, ON THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 
CADEMY for a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, contacted by Mr. W. H. BROWNE.— 
The system adopted is that of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of Belfast, 
under whose superintendence Mr. Browne has been conducting 
Classes for some time at the Belfast Academy. The premises 
(which are eee occupied by the late Dr. oberts) are well 
adapted to the purpose, and the air remarkably healthy. 
Vacations— Midsummer, one poets 5 ; Christmas, three weeks. 
For terms and references apply to Mr. x Souter, Fleet-street. 
The School will open on Monday, 24th July. 


gt pray en ete ye Principal 

of an ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT at BONN, on the 
Rhine, f for the limited number of TWELVE YOU NG GEN TLE- 
MEN, is now in a, and respectfully informs Parents and 
aa Ln that he has THREE VACANCIES.—The treatment 
is extomely liberal ; and this Establishment offers all the ad- 
hal ucation confers, benefited_by 

English superintendence and comforts: file Address and Pro- 
spectuses, with full —— ey be had on application (if 
by letter, post Mr. Hookham’s —? Bond- 
Frocks or at yet. s, News Agent, South + 4 
ondon. 


HE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of BRITISH ART, desire to call the attention of the 
Public to the Plan | Obj ect of the Institution. The a 
a Committee 
Works of British Artists, to be afterwards istributed, by ton 
among the Subscribers. Any other plan, however beneficial to 
Artists, does not appear equally calculated for the advance- 
meat of Art. A prize in money, to be laid out in the purchase 
of Works of Art by the gainer, operates only to throw an in- 
creqeee sum of money into the market, without directing its 
application 
ch Subseri tion, of One Guinea, entitles the Subscriber to 
one chance in the Annual Distribution of the purchases made 
by the Society. 
The present appeal is made to those who may be disposed to 
P the ncer of Art, in the hope of enaueing their 
influence as well as their contributions ¥ its is support 
Subscriptions are nycetred at Messrs. P Yolnaghi & Co., 
14, Pall Mall East; W. Havell, 77, Satord-civcer: Gaepmen S & 
a Ly Af Stra nd; k. Jennings, Bookse ler, 62, 
and at Messrs. Ransom & Co., Bankers to the 
Society. Pail Mall Bast 


TO ARTISTS, TOU RISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
ARLOUR'S PORTABLE SKETCHING. 


ASE, or Delineator, is confidently recommended to the 
notice rg al rsons attached to the Science of Drawing, as 
being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all other 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. 
The Sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
Pring made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its pranegenpent, and does not exceed in size the 
common sketching boo 

=< for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 

side ; m ad also of Smith & Warner, Marylebone- street, 
Piccadilly ; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross; and at all 
ether Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
affixed to their own stem. 


























Sales by Auction. 

, le Libra Books, Bookcases, Rosewood Cabinet, 

Vaereic f bottecdion of Fossils, Geological and Mineral Speci- 

men§, s \perior Philosophical instruments, Model of a Steam 

Engine, vO other interesting Item 

RY begs respectfully to notify that he 

bis aa instructions, from the Executrix of a Gen- 

man of et 9, inence, deceased, to SELL BY AUCTION, at Mr. 

sen a < th:’s’ Rooms, ‘Poultry, on WEDNESDAY. the 12th 
July, and fol ov ving day 3 

The Select and Valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS, 

boldt’s New Spain—Cuvier's Works—Morini’s 

ipcleding Hon ice. ~Bertelins—G ay Lussac—Mirabeau's Letters 

—Dizionario M M ‘itologia—Dizionario della 


ngua_ Italiana— 
Shaftesbury’s ¢ ‘haracteristics— M*‘Art 


hur’s Life of Nelson — 


pogr. 2 _ Dictionary ; and numerous other Works 
pay A History, Philosophy, and scarce Editions on 
Colonial and Fo. reign Law, in several Languages.——Choice Col- 


ical and Mineral Specimens—Fossils from the 

eeencel Sout Specimens of British Plants—Capital Philo- 
sophical Instrum ents, including a splendid Plate Electrical 
machine, Air Piimp, Wollaston and Electrical Batteries— 
‘odel ofa Steam Engine—A Theodolite—Diagrams, and Trans- 
rencies for [lus ‘trations—A handsome Rosewood Cabinet— 
‘wo Oak Library E‘ookcases, fitted for Collections; and other 


Articles 
days prior to the Sale; and Catalogues had 
MTs" teow 8, Chapel-place, Poultry ; and of Mr. Jury, 


Auctioneer and Valus ‘tr, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 














TO PUBLISHERS. 
O BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 


the WHOLE of the STEEL PLATES, PRINTED STOCK 
and COPYRIGHT, of that splendid Work, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL AND 
FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 


Containing Ninety-seven Steel Engravings of all the States, 
Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the World. 

In the hands of a party having a country connexioe, or in the 
Banaber Ee — this Work could not fail of producing a large 
annua! 

Appl os Pistter (post paid) to Mr. Churton, 26, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE orncs SER TE ek London. Established 1806. 
PRE EARL GREY. 
van STEES AND DIRECTORS. 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
John G. Booth, Esq. Sir Henry Pynn 
Edward Conant ‘s Hon. Thomas Parker 
Francis Const, air Bree. A 4S Bart. 
Dr. Henderson G. E. sq. M.P. 
Lord Northwick Sir W iam W Wel Bart., * 
J. A. BEA T, Esq.'Sec. 


In these Offices the Profits are divided Septennially 7 
those now Insuring, equally with the original Members, accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Life Office the 
Bonuses have successively increased to £40 per cent.: they are 
either added to the Policies, or are applied to the reduction of 
future Premiums, at the option of the Insured. Military Men 
are not charged additional, unless called into actual service. 
Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the Continent under 
limitations, without Licence and ertra Premium. Persons removin 
to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infirmities, may insure. 
any Person die by Suicide, Duelling, or the Hands of Justice, the 
full value which his Policy bore on the day previous to the time 
of! his Death will be paid. Policies in this Office, if not renewed 
when due, are not forfeited, but may be revived within a year. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 

Paty MALL and CornuiLu, Lonpon, Established 1803. 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES. 

Capital One MILLION STERLING, the whole paid up and in- 

vested; thereby affording to the Assured an immediate avail- 

able Fund for the pepmees of | of the most extensive Losses, and 


without a o 
RD G OLDSAIID, Esq., Chairman. 
HENIY ROWLES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

The Offices of this Company in Cornhill being taken down, in 
furtherance of the public improvements, the Directors give 
Notice that the be Company’ 's Business will be transacted at the 
Soutu Sea House, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, until the Pre- 
mises in Cornhill are rebuilt. 

The Company purchases Redeemable Life Annuities and Re- 
versions, secured on Landed Property or Money in the Funds, 
in sums from Two to Ten Thousand Pounds. 

RE INSURANCE, 
Farming Stock teaed generally on the Farm. 

Rates and ( € bing Stock of Fire and Life Insurance, &c., may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company’s Agents 
in the Country 

Lapasences due at Midsummer, must be paid on or before the 

y 


JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 


\RESDEN GALLERY.—The five first Num- 


bers of this splendid Work, drawn on Stone by the first 
German Artists, are now ready for delivery at Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co.'s, Printsellers to the Queen, 14, Pall Mall East. 
Price per Number, India paper, 1/. 1. ; plain paper, 17s 


ER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA.— 
J. MITCHELL, 33, Old Pond street, has the honour to 
announce the publication of a PORTRAIT of Her MAJESTY, 
rom a Drawing recently executed - s .- ny) command fr Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, 
A.R.A., and engraved in the finest style ey F.C. LEW 
Engraver to His late Majesty. Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Prints, 
impressions before the writing, 10s. 

*Agem, with the softness and ‘delicacy of a miniature; it 
combines great expression and decided resemblance : the whole 
is beautiful.’ *"—Morning Post. 

“One of the most accurate and pleasing resemblances of her 
youthful Majesty, and is sure to be generally admired,”’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“A sweet and nese likeness of Her Majesty, engraved 
with extreme delic acy. itheneum. 

Royal Library, 33, Old ‘Bond-street, 
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169, Piccadilly, July 1, 1837. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; 


or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. IX., is 
ready for delivery THIs oar. 


1. Norway—Its Social a. Political Condition. 
Il. Landers s Works, Imaginary Conversations, Pericles and 
spasia 
Ill. Ad Debtor and Creditor—The Attorney General's 
i 


IV. Australia—Secondary Punishments. 
V. Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
VI. British and Foreign Univ ersities—C: ambridge. 
. National Schools of lreland—Scripture Lessons. 
I. Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe. 

. The Currency and Banking Question. 

*,* Nos. 1 to 8 are oil, on sale, 4s. each ; orin 4 Volumes; 

half russia, 11s. 6d, each vo: 

James Ridgway & Sons, Lenten: and by order, through every 
country Bookseller, 








Vol. VIII. will! 





iy" 
—Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise—Bick 
raaks—tiy eine of f the Primi mitive Church— i i iN Lied 





































I Wise: semen onl 
Turton: the Doctrine of the Eucharist—Int: tion to 
Hampden’ $ “Bampton Lecture—Attack on the Universe, Ox. "Thi 
ford—Antiquity of Church Rates—Church_ Establi TRIBU 
More Churches and more Clergymen: a tow Words 90 the con 
sent —y _ecnmmaeeses, pean: contain ing A Sons 
nt: 
of Christianity—2. Notices of new Thestogical Works ihe Siam illustrativ 
in’ for vington, St. ¥ . 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. $ mrchpeet, aa 
HE BRITISH MAGSSINe for JULY, T familiar | 
Ecclesiastical Hictory of tho Retna rk abeth = 
An Ecclesiastic: stor 0 
England, a Desideratum—The Last Lord of the 1 Porat of the ' 
Rosal of her Church Seaeeinnte-dieam atters — the Eye in t 
ithe i ucation of Medical ture Sian ing ine, an 
Sacred Poetry—Original Correspondence—Reviews and Notices Bye Instituti 
of New Books—Miscellanea—Documents—Eccles: ecleatinel eae London 
ory Rincon” News—Events of the Month throughout the ee 
nited Kin, 7 
. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo. yoy 
place, Pall Mall ; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent. Origin, | 
street. fects, Improve 











Construction 0 
Vehicles used | 





This day is published. i in 1 vol. 8vo, elath, witha Portrait of _ 






















ahnemann, price ventions. [ilu 

pavers of HOMCEOPATHY. (Carriage Pure! 
By P. CURIE, M. 

Member of the Parisian Homeopathic Societ: London 

Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and may be had of NUN 

J. Bailliére, 219, R t-stree ONU! 

N.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, price Is, By 

each. Published und 

DR. CROMBIE’S WORKS, Henry Herit 

1, ( YMNASIUM, sive Symbola Critica. In. 9 MS you” 

tended to assist the Classical Sates: in in Ms Bete 

rected and enlarged, By, he Ree ALEXANDER SD ChoMIE, On the | 
rec e Ls 

L.L.D. F.R.S. and M.R.S.L. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. bds. HE I 

2. gaa Abridged. _ 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. bds, 

With the 

3. Clavis Gymnasii, sive Exercitationes in Sym- Price 

bolam Criticam, partim, sicut in veteribus exstant data, et Embell 






ee = a auctore Latine reddite. Editio tertia emendatior, 
vO. 

4, Natural Theology; or, Essays on the Existence 
of Deity and of Providence, on the Immateriality of the Soul, 
and a Future State. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds. 

ondon: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court, 
Saieatenionst. 



























































































(5 UIDES for TRAVELLERS Th 
By F. COGHLAN. HOUG 
London: A. H. Bence 83, Cornhill. 
s.d. d. Printed for 
St. Petersburgh. 8 ©| To Boulogne ....... 0 the Universit: 
Up the Rhine..... 4 0| To the Coast of Eng 36 —_--- 
To Paris (Seventh 4 0| Dittoin Parts,each . 10 Dedica 
To Belgium and elens.. 6 0| French Interpreter. 10 I 
Through France ... 6| German Interpreter 1° HE I 
Toltaly......+.. 24 0| Custom House Guide. 10 
To Brussels.. 2 6] Panorama of the Rhine....8 @ By, J.8T 
To Calais .....+.+++++++++++2 6] Maps, various, from «.....1 6 A&C. 
A. H. Baily & Co. have always on sale a large Tost publ 
the most approved Guides, Maps, Interpreters, &c. &c., for << 
parts of the Continent. HE LI 
SKE’ 
TO TOURISTS, ETC. — 
Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with illustrations of interesting loca- 
lities, and costumes, a new m Germany, and frontispieces 
in rs colours, by Baxter, wrote. cloth, lette TEW 
ETCHES of GERMANY’ and the GER. § EW 5 
o> ; with a Glance at Poland, Hun and Switzer- : 
land, in 1834, 1835, and 1836 _— Pininte 
By . SPENCER, Esq. 7 
“ His observations on so much of manners as may be seen it os 
Passing are good, and some of his descriptions of scenery are IST PU 
striking.”’— Quarterly Review, April, 1 Dedicated. 
ee ‘All who desire to have an enlightened. conductor to the al- icated, 
most innumerable places and objects of high interest contained 
within the wide circuit expressed in the title, whether the tour HE 
is to be in person or in spirit, jg to become intimately ac- of aR 
quainted with it.”"—Moathi; RUDIME! 
Whittaker RES Co. “ave Maria-lane. cone 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. Author of 
Just published, pais 8s. in extra cloth beasds, Gietiestes to the Publish d 
untess Henrietta Fane De Salis B oo . 
GELECT ‘LYRICAL POEMS of’ the GER- a 
ay 4 
By WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of ‘ The German Manual for Self-tuition,” ‘2. | ATU 
“ An excellent selection of German lyrics, and acc: aN TIO 
by such able critical remarks and explanations as et peatly 
geben the value to the German student.” Formin 
in this, the second volume of this poetical Anthology of the AP 
Germans, ‘Pro essor Klauer-Klattowski has evinced, the same 7 
taste, industry, and judgment, which secured to the first (Popu- 
lar Songs of the Germans) so favourable a reception. The same A es 
auxiliary facilities are presented to the student, and the scholar, 
more imbued with the spirit, more familiar with the difficulties 
of the langu puage, may luxuriate at scleupe amidst a wilderness of On th 
sweets. e selection before us he will find ample scope for d 
the lndulgones of the highest and of the purest feelings of thé ios 
heart. a well as oe the Se Ss the mort — and diss Bi Price gy. 
cipline were mind.” — 
Lond +g Sfanphi arshall & Co. ; "ind P P. Rolandi. Dublin: li 





Milliken & Son. Paris : Theophile is fils, 
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er 
Now ready, a Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
OEMS, by Henry Garry Kwicut, Esq. M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published. Fourth ae with Eleven Plates, 


UBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 3 ) gd 8vo. price 18s. cloth, the 
2ni 
CENES -and CHARACT ERISTICS of HIN- 
DOSTAN, with Sketches of of Aptie-lodien Society. 
By EMM 
Author of * Memoirs of the Rett Houses of 4 ork and Lancaster," 


ental Scenes,’ &c. 
London: Wm. iL. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street. 





da; 
Ao ND 
: the Conntios on the Sea-Coast,) inthe Autumn 
(Toes. - a Series of Letters to his Family. 
y JOHN. BARROW Esq 
Author of * Socunsdons in hb of Europe,’ and a ‘ Visit to 


celan 
| Murry, “albemarle-street. 


Tie mHE POCKET "BYRON, Vol. VII. 


is published, post 8vo. with many Engravings, 14s. 
UR RO IRELA 





70 BE P -aeaaiaed IN TEN VOLS. -» With Frontis- 


pet TL Mi *CHILDE HAROLD COMPLETE. 
Il. and III. TALES COMPLETE. 
IV. and V. DRAMAS COMPLETE. 
VI. VIL. and VIII. MISCELLANIES. 
Vol. VIII. will be ot on the Ist of August. 
had separate. 
John eo. Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


KETCHES of POPULAR ‘TUMULTS; 
§ ee of the Evils of Social Ignorance. 
; Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ne aay is published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. _ 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the EYE: being a 
familiar Exposition of its Mechanism, and of the Pheno- 
nena of Vision, with a View to the Evidence of Design. 
By JOHN WALKER, 
of the ‘ Principles of Ophthalmic Su * Lecturer on 
the Eye in the her my 2 Royal Schoo - “Anatomy and 
Medicine, and one of os Surgical Officers of the Manchester 
Bye Institution. &e. numerous Illustrations. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, ——— 


This day is published, in 8vo. price | 

NGLISH PLEASURE CARRIAGES ; their 
Origin, History, Varieties, Materials, Construction, De- 
fects, Improvements, and Capabilities ; with an Analysis of the 
(onstruction of Common Roads and Railroads, and the public 
Vehicles used on them ; together with Descriptions of new In- 
ventions. Illustrated a meena Designs, for the use of 

Carriage Purchasers ao Constru 

y WILLIAM BRIDGES ADAMS. 

London: C Me Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ONUMENTS of EGYPT and NUBIA. 
By Professor IPPOLITO ROSELLINI. 
Published water he auspices of His im oe and Royal High- 
s the Grand Duke of Tusca: 

Henry Kecing’ be :s to inform the Nobility. ary Gentry that 
thesth Volume of Text and 32nd Livraison of the above-men- 
tioned Work are fe dust published, and ready for delivery. 

ewman-street, Oxford-street. 
On the Ist of July was published, 1S 22 and 230 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 


NATURAL HISTORY Y 
mith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
H AN 
(First Vol. of Session 1837.) 
Tuo GHTS FA PRISON DISCIPLINE 
In small 8vo. with 8 Plates, price 5 


Any Volume 




















With me Animal Kingdom of the BARON CUVIER. 
e ‘Two Shillings (being a double Number). 
sik Ds DEBATES. 
Session 1836,’five vols. 7/. 10s. 
32, Paternoster-row, 
A_LOOKER-ON, 
Printed for Tazlor E W alton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, U pper Gower-street. 


Embellished with elegant coloured Engravings. 
VOL. XXXVI. is now published. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1 
Sodiented, by permission, te LORD. SEUUGHAM. 





HE PHILOSOPHY of INSTINCT 


REASON 
wi, xe Atta BUSHNAN, M.D. F.L.S., &e. &e. 
A&C & Co. London. 


and 


STERLING NEW WORKS—SUITABLE FOR GUIDES. 


I. 
MUrzaxs *SUMMER in the PYRENEES.’ 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 24s. 


Il. 
WILLIS’S ‘ PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY,’ 
A new Edition, greatly enlarged. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Ill. 
STRANG’S ‘GERMANY AND THE GERMANS.’ 


2 vols. 8vo., — Plates. 24s. 


THOMSON’S < pe geod "AND Pe aa ee. P 
1 vol. post _ lls. 


FAULKNER'S ‘ LETTERS TO LORD BROUGHAW’ 


From France, Switzerland, and Italy. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


VI. 
SPAIN, AND THE SPANISH WAR: 
1, Twelve Months in the British Legion. 


. 6d. 

2. The Court and Camp of Carlos. 
3. Movements of the British Legion. 
4. The Andalusian Sketch Book. 


Plates. 31s. 6d. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


1 vol. 


l vol. 12s. 
1 vol. 12s. 
12 coloured 





13, Great Marlborough-street, July 7. 
M R. B N has just published 
THE epnanesear NEW WORKS. 


yg = CIRCASSI A, KRIM TARTARY, &c. 

ding 3 Steam Voyage down the Danube, &c. 

By EDMU ND lading CER, Esq., Author of ‘Germany and the 

yermans.’ 2 vols. 8vo. , With Map of the Black Sea, and numerous 
Illustrations. 


Il. 
THE SPAS OF GERMANY. By Dr.GRANVILLE, 
Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


lll. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE. By GEORGE 
COCHRANE, Esq., late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, SNARLEY 
YOW ; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


ve 
MEMOIRS OF COLONEL CHARLES SHAW, 
K.C.T.S., late Daipadion-Gens val, Spanish Auxiliary Legio n. 
Written by Himself; and comprising AN A NARRATIVE OF THE 
WAR IN ORTU GAL AND rom its Commencement 
in 1831, to the Dissolution of the Briteh Legion in June, 1837. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits “ Adssizal Napier and General Evans. 


STOKESHILL PLACE; or, THE MAN OF BUSI- 
NESS. By the Aatharess of * Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters,’ &c 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES OF 


Just tekst in 3vols. post 8vo. 
T H E BIVOUA C; 
Or, sTogims OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
By H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Aut A Mie Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Just ready, in2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 
ARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, BY THE RIVER NIGER, 
In the St 7 wanna Ane ge and Alburkah, 


By MACGREGOR. LAIRD and k = K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 


TEGG’S REMARKS ON TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT 





BIL 
. price 1s. 
EMARKS a the SPEECH of SERJEANT 
ALFOURD on Moving for Leave to bring in a Bill to 
( A ne the LAW relating to COPYRIGHT, and to extend 
its Duration. By THOMAS TEGG, Bookseller. 
ndon : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, No. 73, Cheapside. 


Now ready, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A SECOND EDITION, 


EMOIR of the REV. WILLIAM CAREY, 
D.D., late Missionary to ore and Professor vas Orien- 
tal Languages in the Collegeof of i vi iigm, C alcutta, 


y 
With a Critique upon his thenteaet — Tani as an Oriental 
Scholar and Translator, by Dr. W pLsou, | Professor of Oriental 
iterature in the University of Oxford, &c. &c. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Peal’ s Churchyard. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. cloth 


N ENQUIRY into the PRESENT STATE 
of the CONTRO yensy between the PROTESTANT 
and ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. To which is added, a 
Discourse of the At end ore of the a of Rome. 
By HUN ORDON, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

” Distioenished 4 Pass a and thought....His excellencies 
are force of expression, aontnn of tone, and often a philoso- 
phical perception. e 

“ Aver ygoot, candid, and dispassionate ammvey of the questions 
discussed.”"— A olitan Conservative Journal. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











Just published, &vo. price 12 2s. boards, Volume I 
HE HISTORY - the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH = IRELAN 
RREATON REID, D.D. M.R.1.A. 
“down the civil and ecclesiastical histo’ 
of the province of Ulster to the Revolution, and contains 
information respecting the North of Ireland hitherto unpub- 
lished ; with an Ap pReodix of original 
We M: Maria-lane. 


London: Whittaker & Co. 

In a few days will be rea 74 with a Map of the Route, 
ht to TRAVELLERS, along the 
DA to _ CONSTANTINOP LE, SMYRNA, 
EPHESUS, HENS the MOREA, and the IONIAN ISLANDS, 

returning by Venice through Switzerland and Paris to London. 

From the Notes of a Journey made in 1836. With Observations 

on the recent Political and Social Changes in Turkey 


Greece. 
y RICHARD T. CLARIDGE, Bag 
This book pA. how the Tour pay be accomplished in Four 
Monthe, a, an expense not exceeding 
. Westley, Piccadilly, next St. “James’s-street. 








WORKS ON GARDENING, 


Recently published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
The 2nd edition, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 


HE “y ILLA and COTTAGE FLORISTS’ 
DIRECTORY ; being a familiar treatise on Floriculture, 
» | pacticelesiy the manageme nt of the best stage, bed, and border 
lowers usually cultivated in Great Britain. To which are added, 
directions for the management of the greenhouse, hothouse, and 
conservatory ; with the different modes of raising and propagat- 
ing exotic plants. Interspersed with many new physiological 
observations, and various useful lists 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S 
*“ When gardeners are botanists they are —— worth being 
attended to, and d Mr. Main’s precepts are all founded in true 
science. We strongly recommend the work.” ae. 
“T his i is a useful and concise compendium of the florist’s art.” 








Just Slee in 2 vols. with Portraits, price 21s. cloth 
HE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB; with 
eskiTC H of his LIFE. 
Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 
Sdward Moxon, == 


's Magazine. 


In 8vo. with a coloured frontis 7 the 2nd edition, price 12s. 
THE GREENHOUSE COMPANIO 
Comprising a general course of greenhouse and conserv atory 
fama throughout the year; a natural arrangement of all the 





Just published, price 
NEW SOUTH WALES; its Present State and 
FEY aw mol Prospects: with Documentary Evidence and 
BuAMES. MAC ARTHU R, Esq., of Condon, in that Colony. 
Walker, 42, Piccadill 
08ST PUBLISHED, A NEW WORK FOR CHILDREN, 
Dedicated, with Permission, to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


ATL neat stiff covers, ND 
H -BOOK 


Dem 
HE C Hi LD’S 
of a Rational System of Education. 
RUDIMENTS OF READING AND THINKING, Parr I. 
e Rev. W. FLETCHER, F.R.A.S 

Author of * "The pate Grammarian,” eet for Children,” 
and other Popular Works for the Y une 

_piblshed by Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; ‘and sol by all Book- 








This day is published, in fep. 8vo. with abere a ¥ iqoteute and 


engraved Title-page, price 6s., Vo 
h ATURAL HISTORY and “CLASSIFICA- 
SWAINSON, Esq 


TION of BIRDS; 
Forming Vol. 92 Sel Dr. Lardner’s Cabine et Cyclopedia. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
. Price 6s. 
A Treatise on the Geography and Classification of 
. With Frontispiece, 6s. Also. 
On the Natural History and Classification of 
Petr 1 vol. fep. 8vo., with Frontispiece and numerous 
ions from Drawings by the Author and T. Landseer. 


penton: Longman & Co, ; and John Taylor, 





nts in cultivation, with a descriptive catalogue of 
the most Gesrable to form a collec tion, their proper soiis, modes 
of propagation, management, and references to botanic cal works 
in which they are figured. Also, the proper treatment of flowers 
in rooms, and bulbs i in water glasses. 


In vo. illustrated be several engravings, 12s. cloth lettered, 
THE DOMESTIC GARDENER’S MANUAL; 

Being an introduction to gardening. To which is added, a con- 

cise Naturalist’s Calendar, and English Botanist's Companion ; 

or, Catalogue of British Plants, in the monthly order of their 

flowering. 


The 5th edition, with en lates, price 8s, cloth boards, 
A CONCISE ‘and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
GROWTH and CULTURE of the. Cc OS ATION, PINK, AU- 
RICULAS, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HY- 
ACINTH, "ROSE, and other Flowers ; tediee a dissertation 
on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the finest varieties of 


each flower. 
By THOMAS HOGG. 
5. 


sce 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
A DOMESTICA; 
or, The Portable Flower Garden. 
Being a familiar description of all plants now cultivated in Bri- 
tain, with particular instructions for the treatment of plants in 
pots. Illustrated by qustetions| from the poets. 


In 8v0. 
FL 


8vo. price Its. 6d. cloth lettered, 
SYLVAN SKETCHE 
or, Companion to the Park and Shrubbery. 
Describing every variety of forest trees and aaeeae plants, 


with Directions for Planting. 

* A very delightful volume, giving a seossiag pecount of these 
most beautiful of earth's orations—trees. No one who loves 
a ramble in the country, or reads the poets, should be without 
it.” —Lilerary Gazette, 





In 2 vols, 8vo. price One Guinea, 
WwW ith Seven Se Etchings by W. Dyce, Esq. 


IGHLAND RAMBLES, and LONG 
LEGENDS to SHORTEN the WAY. 
By Sir THOS. DICK LAU DER. Bart 
Author of * An Account of the mm ty y= ly joods, ** Lochandu,’ 
olfe of Badenoc 
“We wetirenes these volammee & to all tourists to 
* Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’ who are now se 
forth on their delightful trip.""— Bentley's Miscellany. 
** Full of legend, full of adventure, full of interest.’ » 
“Sir Thomas evinces an intense sympathy with our hiand 
landscapes, ople, and traditions.”’—Jnverness Courier. 
His vivid d descriptions of scenery bespeak an imagination 
always alive to the poetry of nature.”’—Kigin Courant. 
mirable, and admirably narrated......Full of the true 
perceptive feeling of the beautiful in nature."’— Dublin University 
Magazine. 
4 A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & C ‘0. London. 


7 . r r 
INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, iy of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debilit 

Of Medicines in general use, _ are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by thee ects of climate, 
fear use of medicine. protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, whe re their combined effects 

been witnessed for many years my a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss ot 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bor 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lly., and each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfeld, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists an 
dicine V enders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 9, Farringdon-street. 


A COOLING SUMMER APERIE NT. 


BUsLEs S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an ertremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE~ 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile Symp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &e. en 
_—— after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
reat degree prevented. 
repared and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and 21s. eases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner .of St. mye London ; 
and (authenticated by his name and address bei ared ip 
the government stamps and labels) may be obtaine' of ee 
ipeee. | 20. Wenetipogiane, (and wholesale of J. 5) 
h; th hecaries’ Compan: Co., and 
tn ie uchanan-street, aoe &c, 
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WORKS OF EDUCATION, &c. 


PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND, WALTON,”28, UPPER GOWER STREET, 


















































No. 507 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO THE: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. - 
4 Baiti 
and other Cov 
CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. GREER. SANSKRIT and TURKISH LANGUAGES, 
President - The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited by RIG VEDA SPECIMEN. Edidit Fame 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Denman, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. | GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s.; in 8v0. 8s. RICUS ROSEN. 4to. 5s. cloth. , E 
Chairman of Committees: THomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. HERODOTUS. Edited by Gronce Lone,| DAVID'S TURKISH GRAMMAR, 4to. 11,8, ches s 
Esq. A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. ** Ty Work in French. 1 vol. = Recher 
In 1 vol. 12mo. containing 400 pages, price 5s. 6d. A SUMMARY of HERODOTUS, Tables, - he same Work in French, 1 vol. 4to, 11. 5s, del Egypt 
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